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nsm  imr  eveiik  misoirr. 

IMPORTANT— IF  TRUE. 

I'ltx  lauialioii  of  Emancipation 
i  in  Missouri. 


Nao  iSorc,  Jlst.  The  Tiibuue  says  it  has  trust- 
worthy ihfornution  that  Gen.  Fremont  will  issue 
a  proclamation  this  morning,  declaring  Missouri 
uuder  martia  law,  and  offering;  freedom  to  the 
slave  populaion. 

Oincinnaii'Jlst.  It  is  understood  hero  that 
General  Frciont  has  issued  a  proclamation,  put- 
ling  the  rccat  couliscution  act  of  Congress  into 
effect. 


EMANCIPATION  W  THE  DISTRICT 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


The  Bill  Signed  and  Commissioners  Named 


and  lloust  of  Repretcntativet  : 

The  act  entitled  "  An  set  for  the  release  of  certain 
persons  held  to  service  or  lubor  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,''  hu  this  day  been  approved  and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  and  I 
have  ever  desired  to  see  the  National  Capital  freed 
from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way 
Hence  there  has  never  been  in  my  mind  any  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject,  except  the  one  of  expediency, 
arising  ia  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  If  there 
be  matters  within  and  about  this  act  which  might 
have  taken  a  course  or  shape  more  satisfactory  to 
«ny  judgment,  I  do  not  attempt  to  specify  them.  1 1 
am  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of  compensation 
and  colonization  are  both  recognized  and  practically 
applied  in  the  act. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided  that 
claims  may  be  presented  within  ninety  days  from 
the  passage  of  the  act,  but  not  thereafter;  and  there 
is  saving*  for  ramonjemmes  covert,  insane,  or  absent 
persons,  I  presume  there  is  an  omission  by  mere 
oversight,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  supplied  by 
an  amendatory  or  supplemental  act. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Wathington,  April  16,  10C2. 
tel-£4]e4I*phed  1  but  the  word  "  B0"  U  oaioubtedly  omlt- 
frv,     r,     •  i  WA3BI1,OTOif,  Wedneid.7,  April  U,  186J. 

I  lie  President  to-day  nominated  to  the  Senate 
James  G.  Berret,  ex-Mayor  of  Washington,  the  Hon. 
Jamea  F.  Vinton  of  Ohio,  and  Daniel  R.  Goodloe, 
formerly  of  North  Carolina,  Commissioners  under 
the  act  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  w  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whose  duty  is  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  validity  and  value  of  the  claims  presented. 


Confiscation  and  Emancipation.  The 
bill,  which  has  just  passed  Congress  and  boon 
approved  by  the  President,  reBpcctiug  the  "real 
and  personal  property"  of  rebels,  is  of  such  grout 
importance,  that  we  publish  the  act  in  full  in  an- 
other column.  The  inessugo  of  the  President, 
explaining  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  impor- 
tant measure,  will  be  found  on  the  first  page.  The 
Executive  document  anil  the  law  itself  are  signifi- 
cant productions,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  present  war,  and  showiug  that  hereafter 
the  contest  is  to  be  conducted,  measurably,  upon 
the  idea  that  rebels  have  no  rights,  (of  property 
at  least,)  which  loyal  men  ate  bound  to  respect. 


The  First  Act  of  Emancipation.  Yostor 
day  a  negro  woman  claimed  tUo  protection  of  the 
court,  ou  the  ground  that  her  mistress,  Mrs. 
Nicholas,  had  said  to  her  sovoral  times  to  go  to 
the  Yankees.  This  offended  the  woman,  and  she 
appealed  to  Judge  Bell  for  protection.  He  had 
her  sworn,  by  raising  up  her  right  hand,  that 
what  she  said  was  true.  Thereupon  he  ordered 
the  clerk  to  make  out  her  emancipation  papers  in 
accordance  with  Gen.  Butler's  order.  [N.  O.  True 
Delta, ^25^  ^ 


?  -"^     "•  ■  '   !  '  ■  ■  '  j  ■   ■■     '  ' 

Matters  at 'Washington.  fThe  correspond- 
ent of  tue  JN.  Y.  Tribune  bays :  t 

"Dr  0  A.  Brownson,  the  eminent  Catholic, 
and  editor  of  BrownBon's  Review,  had  an  inter- 
esting conference  with  the  President  on  Saturday. 
The  questions  of  Emancipation  and  Colonization 
were  discussed  at  length.  Dr.  Brownson  agreed 
with  the  President  on  the  subject  of  Colonization, 
hut  urged  Emancipation  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
country  and  as  a  step  which  must  be  taken  be- 
fore Colonization  on  a  largo  scale  could  become 

^TheTalk  of  the  President  was  in  a  hopeful 
strain  He  said  that  he  was  not  fully  persuaded 
that  it  was  yet  time  to  proclaim  Emancipation, 
but  Dr  Brownson  infers  from  the  tenor  of  his  re- 
marks that  if  the  next  battle  in  Virginia  results 
in  a  decided  victory  for  our  arms,  a  proclamation 
emancipating  tke  slaves  of  rebeh  in  North  Caro- 
lina South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  will 
be  forthwith  issued. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room  Dr.  Brownson 
asked  the  President  if  he  could  give  him  any  defi- 
nite expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  time 
when  Emancipation  would  be  proclaimed,  upon 
which  the  President  took  up  a  newspaper  and 
read  from  it  his  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley. 


AMEN  TO  THE  PROCLAMATION. 

Wendell  Phillips'  Oration  nt  «»« 
Cooper  Institute. 

flu  Llijcratioji  and  IrmioF,    Uw  Mn  till 
Salvation  of  K-ti  fcepublic 


THE  NBW>JOHN  BROWN  SONGh 

Cooper  Institute  was  crowded  to  eiceas  lust 
winning,  oo  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Wh- 
dull  PmiwrB'  ••  Amen  to  Ui«  Proclamation."  Evsry 
seatin  the  house  was  filled  long  before  the  hour  for 
the  commencement  of  the  oration.  The  platform 
was  occupied  by  a  number  of  distinguished  gentle- 
men In  the  Anil-Slavery  cause,  ana  a  somewhat  unu- 
aual  number  of  ladle*.  Indeed,  the  pitiless  storm  did 
•lot  prevent  an  attendance  of  the  gentler  sex,  com- 
prising at  least  half  the  audience.  The  brass  but- 
tons of  M.  F.'s  were  visible  ail  ever  the  house,  and 
'reserved  platoons  were  in  readiness  In  adjoining 
rooms,  prepared  for  any  exigency.  At  precisely  8 
o'clock,  Mr.  Pamirs  entered,  preceded  by  Omvcb 
'Jshsbok  and  l'asoixiu  Tiliok.  Mr.  Timos  opened 
the  proceedings  by  nominating  for  Chairman  Eboab 
,Kk*chum,  Esq.,  who  was  unanimously  ohosen. 

Mr.  Kitobom,  on  takiBg  the  Chair,  said  that  oo  next 
Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  3,  Mr.  Pholips  would  ad- 
dress the  people  of  Brooklyn  at  Plymouth  Church 
on  the  state  of  the  country.  He  further  requested 
that  the  audience  should  remain  after  the  close  of 
Mr.  Phuaim'  address.  Us  hear  the  singing  of  the  new 
John  Brown  song.  C.Applause.1  He  then  presented 
Mr.  Phiixij>8,  who  was  most  flatteringly  received, 
ond  spoke  as  follows  : 

BJ'KKCH  Of  WKTfDKLL  fHlLUM. 

Linus  a.m»  Gsntlimih — I  am  to  speak  to  you  to- 

aight  on  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the  1st  of 
January  last— the  proclamation  of  freedom  to  every 
tttuve  in  the  rebellious  States  of  the  Union.  I  think 
that  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  us,  or  that  must 
have  occurred  to  every  one  on  the  promulgation  of 
thut  paper,  was  the  immense  progress  whicn  lh»  na- 
tion had  made  within  the  last  twenty-three  months. 
You  remember  that  twenty-three  months  ago, 
on  the  11th  day  of  February.  1861,  the  Congress 
«f  the  United  States  almost  unanimously  re- 
solved that  Slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  war,  and  that  no  man  In  the  Free  States  and 
no  power  in  the  Government  hod  either  the  wish  or 
the  right  to  Interfere  with  il  i  that  those  Individuals 
who  cherished  such  an  Idea  were  so  (ew  in  numbers, 
and  so  insignificant  in  position,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  appreciate  their  influence  on  the 
public.  On  the  very  day  that  Congress  thus  an- 
nounced to  ine  world  that  there  wts  something  more 
»acred  than  Union  in  this  struggle  and  that  was  tne 
system  of  negro  bondage— that  very  day  Ahhaua* 
l.i  NooLrt  left  his  bouse  at  Springfield  on  his  roud  (o  the 
Capital.  The  first  that  was  beard  from  the  expect- 
ant President  was  his  pledge  at  Cleveland  fo  eijcuie 
to  tins  utmost  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  the  RepOuHe".  ' 
He  reached  Wusaington,  bunted  and  disguised.  The 

fti*     ML11!?.1?  kfflra  from  Mi  fMW  JmJborcl- 

bS^:!.:  p^tsTpot  oo«iir?rafF»w*  ivv- 

rcclion  with  Iron  hand.  The  nation  launched  on  the 
great  civil  wur  of  the  century  with  a  pledge  Irom 
jatfry  Department  that  it  would  not  take  W^-WSiU£' 
"ward  justice.  And  a  lew  months  laleT,  on  hDTDff- 


VlUni  1USIU.V.     AUU  ■  tow    uiun Liia  i.ibi, 

leagured  oulposu  In  Missouri,  Fbkmokt  [great  ap- 
plause] uttered  the  stateman  word  that  was  both  fit 
and  able  to  oure  the  111  of  the  Republic.  Instantly  a 
timid  Cabinet  hastened  to  cashier  him.  Months 
of  conciliation,  indecision,  compromise  followed, 
sad  we  groped  our  war— the  great  mass  of 
uia  pcupw — ui a«o,  «.,d  utlti  groping  onward, 
till  the  22d  day  of  September,  186si,  wlien  all  the 
President  undertook  was  the  sratuto  of  ciuugico>  u.ai 
said  to  the  individual  rebel,  we  will  weaken  you  by 
taking  away  your  slaves  .  we  will  punish  you  by 
confiscation  of  your  properly  ;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  expectant  millions  that  watched  bis  lips,  the  only 
intimation  lie  could inake  to  them  was,"  Negroes,  If  1 
-ebnsent  to  emancipate  you,  wld  you  luslaotly  leave 
the  country  I"  The  first  day  of  January  dawned 
and  h  new  voico  rose  to  us  from  111*  White  House  at 
Washington.  It  is  no  threat  to  the  individual  «l«ve- 
holder— "  I  will  cripple  vour  right  hand."  It  is  no 
penal  enactment  to  a  rebellion}  cltlren—"  You  will 
be  punished  by  line  for  ycui  treason."  It  Is  the  na- 
tion, In  the  name  of  absolute  justice,  linking  lis 
cause  to  the  Ihntue  of  the  Almighty.  [AppluuiHi.l  it 
Is  the  President  o(  the  United  States  Commanding 
the  freedom  of  the  slave«  of  rebels,  and  emancipa- 
tion lo  eveiv  slave,  whether  his  master  be  loyal  ora 


traitor,  In  the  rebellious  section,  of  the.  Union. 
/Ai.ulause.l  In  otner  words,  It  Is  thevpon 
«na&    of    the    pledge     or    the  analysis 

which  ABBATlaJt  Linoolk  himself  made  In 
to  June,  when  he  said  tte  agitation  which  per- 
Jldw  tt  Republic  can  cease  oily  In  two  ways-bne 

Is.  the  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  the ,  others  that 
Ihe  country,  now  half  slave  and  half  free  shall  be- 
^roVtfther  wholly  slave  or  wholly  free.  On  the .lit 
Sa" "of  January,  of  the  present  year,  lie  announced  in 
Ue  «,  of  the  nation  that  nationality  Is  he  nee  for  h 
troVrty"  and  that  the  nation  is  hencelorth  to  bo  wholly 
"*  f™  CApoluuse.]  It  is  not  a  step  onward-it  is 
turning  a  corner,  and  la.inchlng  taw  a  new  chan- 
nel It  is  not  Ibe  punishment  of  reason  ;  it 
is  the  inauguration  of  justice.  [Applause.]  He 
Loads  hhi  cannon  with  broken  fetters  and  urea 
them  from  the  bastion  ol  absolute  justice,  [applause.] 
and  instead  of  saying  to  the  expectant  citizen 
* lothe"  in  a  black  skin-  "  Mty  1  colonize  you  under 
■the  iuilllles  of  Simtfl  America  f»  he  addresses  him  like 
tne  President  ol  the  Declaration  of  Independence— 
"Ttlav  1  colonize  you  into  the  torts  »nd  ships  ol  the 
Utnoh  and  put  a  musket  into  your  right  hand  t"  [Ap- 
isluu-el  The  nation,  In  other  words,  iau"Ches  on  a 
n«-w"chani.el.  She  undertakes  to  say  that  the  system 
Ot'siaierv  iu  incompatible  with  Hie  perpetuity  of 
the  republic.  Tne  nation  announces  that  <  oc- 
irin c— records  n  on  her  biutuie  book,  a:'nl  h«trc- 
forth  the  moito  of  the  American  citiien  is  liberty 
to  the  slave  or  death  to  the  Union— in  a  oeeper 
meanii  u  ifmn  Wkbstbe  announced  it.  The  mono  of 
thirty  millions,  over  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  is  right- 
ful President  is  Liberty  ami  Urnon,  now  anJ  forever, 
our- and  inseparable.  [Applause.]  Well  who  would 
no:  nay  Amun  to  such  a  step  of  tne  Union— who 
v..  i«  nop  altht  first  blush  to  measure  Its  absolute 
ej  nt  or  count  anv  teeming  deficiencies  in 
the  measure  ?  It  is  enough  for  us  thut  ul 
m  in-.;  the  nation  announces  its  pmpose  to  use  the 
lull  treasure  of  its  power.  The  French  Minister 
„.,„,  b'  ihe  commencement  of.  the  struggle  :  "lltnow 
tt  e  North  has  power  amply  sufficient  to  crush  this 
roue1  hon  and  I  know  as  well  that  she  has  never  the 
will  to  lire  it."  On  tte  1st  ol  January,  America  an- 
nounced her  ititermination  to  use  the  power  woich 
ti  e  c-.  '.v.oi,  against  Fort  Sumter  pave  her,  and  thit  la 
tlic  sieniiicance  of  the  proclamation.  Now,  1  Know 
i00i,.  nen  criticise  its  extent,  and  there  are  soma  ttiat 
fin  1  fault  witn  ti-e  exceptions  made  by  the  President, 
No  doubt  there  can  be  sound  fault  correctly  found 
wit  u  the  exceptions  to  that  great  instrument  ,  but  the 
merit  of  it  is,  that  it  bears  iu  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  a 
complete  emancipation  tor  every  slave  under  the 
Sta'is'and  Strioes.  [Applause.]  Coil  has  launched 
l[r  >  'lation  oil  the  vovage  whose  only  port  is  ltbertv, 
anil  whether  tho  President  repents  or  the  cabin  boys 
oonspire,  it  matters  not.  Aosblute  justice  holds  the 
iieim  and  we  shall  never  go  into  the  harbor  until 
eveiv  man  under  the  flat'  is  free.  [Applause.]  Whv 
<lo  1  say  this  '!  I  will  tell  you.  1  just  used  the  word 
jNoi  th,  and  we  are  ae.cuiitoined  to  use  the  words 
North  and  South  familiarly  in  the  present  ciouws. 
They  <moe  meani  the  land  toward  the  north  pole,  and 
tlie  land  toward  the  sun.  They  have  a  deeper  signifi- 
cant: a!  present.  By  the  North,  I  mean  the  civiliza- 
tion of.  the  Nineteenth  century.  I  mean  that  rotial 
aiu  recognized  in.uJ.iood  up  to  which  the  race  has 
struggled  hv  the  toil  and  labor  of  tdnetteti  sentuiies, 
1  i.iian  free  speech,  iree  types,  open  Bibles,  the 
welcome  rule  of  the  majority,  1  mean  the  Honiara- 
tioii  oi  Independence.  [Applause. 1  But  ay  the 
Soulll,  on  the  contrary.  1  menu  in  likewise  a  princi- 
ple not  of  a  locality— an  element  ol  civd  lilo,  not  ol 
fourteen  rebellious  States.  That  element  la  present 
Iri  this  City  ,  it  is  workinir  at  Albanv  ;  it  triumphed  at 
Ha'-risburgh  as  certs.ii.ly  as  it  utumphe  at  LUcuroond 
and  Montgomery.  [Ar>plauso.]  Wherever  you  find 
it  Mm  will  find  men,  naid  you  will  find  them  in  this 
very  crowd,  who  think  that  lie  who  strata  his  brother 
and  uses  :.im  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  who  malws  tiis 
living  by  the  sweat  ol  his  brow  is  not  [Aoplause.l 
No  w  "y  the  South  I  mean  just  that  element — an  elt- 
rneii!  which,  like  tli3  days  of  Queen  Mast  arid 
the  Inquisition,  cannot  tolerate  tre*  speech, 
bui  inmi.-lies  it  with  the  stake.  1  mean  an  arutloe- 
yacy  ol  the  skin,  thi.t  considers  the  Declaration  of 
In  impendence  a  sham  and  demovracy  a  snare—that 
thinks  and  promulK**fcb  a  creed  liiat  ont-ihrrd  01  the 
run.  are  bom  booted  and  spurred,  and  the  other  two- 
tmrds  are  rea  iv  saddled  for  that  third  to  ride.  I 
nieun  a  civilisation  *iilcn  pronibits  the  reodiug  of 
the  iJiole  by  statute,  end  which  i><its  a  matron  Into  a 
re  op's  cell  lor  teaching  a  black  i-lt.ter  to  read.  These 
ar.i  ine  two  elements  at  war  to-day— of  nineteen 
\.  tnl  mid  fourteen  rebell  ous  Sl  ite — ami  il  i;.  nu  new 
th  ijj)  fhat  they  ar«  fi.gluii.fc..  The/  cou.d  nat  exist 
aide  Uji  in.le  without  fifijilns,  r.ul  tney  never 
„,,,,..  In  l'/U",  wlwn  lie  Cor.stltulioti  v>.«*  formed, 
Jamus  iMaimhom  and  iu>u«  lii-^o  followea  ov  the 
u  .oil  men  m  the  Convenilot..  iini.oiiiic*d  thai  llie 
r:'-  in uiation  between  Suites  was  not  betww  ii_ Jjrrtil 
Pi.itflharidliitie.bin  beiweeu  lire  and  sli»v«  Slab's, 
i;.  ii  then  thpconilicl  liad  hnguii.  in  lo.>3.  Mr.  .in\uj 
•i,  i  on  ibe  U'  «r  ol  Congrea-,  wiur  h  -n  wave  »»0  lie< 
Hist-s  can  culture  Into  on*  Oovernii.eni  is  a  ruan«i  ol 

ptmosOphl  al  Nrx-Clil  itioll.  We  a  ■  -<VI'«i  lh«  el,..:.l- 
rn.tm.  In  Jn  >,  !(«»,  Mr.  Am«ii«s  I.  K00L1I,  Sfsert  in« 
:.iii.'lf»iuiiu  wii^l*  1  ftM«  tiuol*^  til  J  Vjjii  «  trnuy 


atltuilon  thev  oould  tight  It  out  by  types  ,  imi  l"e? 
SSmUi'  that  bSlloU  « V,'fe2  w'i'e  ft. 
I,ee  speech,  would  among  ^.S'^-MXh^ 
condlct  between  two   l™MRaUrtte  oMU X«t wns 
What  does  history  teach  us  of  Uii« i  etrugs  e  I  W  W» 
civilizations  constantly  at  war  with  eao h  other  al 
ways  at  odds  etcept  when  one  of  the  OtftM  U  ine 
ruler    So  long  a*  tho  South  ruled,  up  to  WW.  «e  had 
ro^naratlie  peace.   The  Missouri  Con.piomUe  was 
nffl^MtOf  Northern  civilisation  agidnjt 
H  e  Constitution.   It  was  PW^J 
The  South  put  It  under  her  feet,  but  she  did  not  kill 
H.   It  continued  alive  through  the  storm,  and 
Its  head  again  above  water  in  the  compromise  year 
of  IBM.  and  again  It  wae  »i'^£""u^tat^ 
heel    of    the    aristocracy    ol    fourteen  Stales 
bSttt  cuLlnateAain  by  the  Irresistible  power  of 
r^,i'«  ,.«i>  laws  audio  K*l  It  wrote  the  name  at 
S^sVaT"  tin  wall,  of  ^»c-no 

victory  but  the  berold  of  victory.    [Applaose.1  U 
was  I  >«).«»  ballots,  recording   he  8'refl«th°'  ? 
ilsir.g  North  against  the  authorlly  of  the  Predomi- 
nating   South,'   and    the  «MMOMMUp    of  the 
South.  She    said  to    herself  :   I    can  keep  tae 
North  on  four,  eight  or  twele  years,  upon  the 
„s°  IT  measures  of  <ynctt£ton  ^"HMSfli 
lean  buy  this  man  and  bnbe  that  one,  but  thatis 
amnttaioot  eSatenoe.  There  Is  another  way  open 
to*  •    f  mi4  rttne  outnet  to  abide  the  mm  of  free 
.rXh.ar^free  discussion,  and  tree  labor.   I  put 
nw  iv"  t"nas  the  lawyers  of  Kent  soy,  In  a  ho  ch- 
P^chVwUh  Masltchusetts  free  soeeol i  and  fte ^fre- 
labor  of  the  prairies :    lam  beaten— shall  lactnowi 
e<lge  it  I   No !   I  will  kick  at  all  these  truths  and  ap- 
neal    from    the    nineteenth    century    of  argu- 
nTeut    to    the    sixteen*     century    of    can  no... 
Th.MinlA    rifle   Is    left  to    me    when  type* 
UU-tKd  sulfe-ia  new  method-r^thlng  more 
—the  old  conflict  with  a  new  weapon.    Ami  she 
thought  bemuse  once,  twico  «djfethe g> g« 
North  had  gotten  down  on  her  knees,  that  this  Oma 
".rough  tne  profits  of  cotton  dust,  she  would  kiss  her 
feet  as  usuaU  [Applause.]    But  Instead  of  that,  for 
*I  5r.iiiM  tn  history,  the  Puritan  lifted  up  the 
uunttot  iCing  It  back  Into  tne  Gulf,  and  said  by 
toe  AlBMghw  "be  Mississippi  li  mine,  and  I  will 
have  It     t)ut  of  this  conflict  when  shall  come 
Sekco  r   Just  as  it  came  in  the  conflict  of  parties 
Kilcu^ions.   Whenever  one  clvillzanon  gets  up- 
permost  decisively,  then  there  shall  be  peace  and 
never  untU  then.   There  Is  no  new  thing  under  the 
snuen.er  The  light  shed  upon  our  future  la 1M  lamp  of 
experience.   Seventy  years  have  not  toft  us  tsnoranl 
of  what  the  aristocracy  of  the  South  means  aau 
n  ans  if  it  has  left  the  Secretary  of  State  Ignorant 
ri,augh ter  aod  applaud.)  The  South  needs  to  rule 
or  she  aoes  by  the  board.  8he  is  a  wise  power.  I 
resoeot  her  for  It    She  knows  that  shs  needs  to  rule. 
What  does  Mr  Jsrr.  Davis  plan i  Do  you  8uPP°^'h»i 
be  plan,  for  an  imaginary  line  to  divide :  South  Caio- 
Ina  from  New-York  and  Massachusetts  T  What 
noil  would  that  bet    An  imaginary  line  will 
noi^hut  out  ideas.    It  is  not  £awMi  Sm»m 
rjr»h«  Senate    MC    Hehst  Wiisom   in  the  Sen 
a"e  U  ls  tnelde'as^  New-England  that  make  tho  in 
ftitutione  of  South  CaroUna  perilous,  and.  therefore, 
he  sals  1  willally  myself  witha  weaker  race  than  this 
Sawn  inoof  the'  North  ;  I  will  join  MpM 
weaker  race  of  Spain  and  Meslco  t  J  the  Bouuwesi , 
thin  p'rhapt,  I  can  secure  to  mvself  the  Northwest, 
with  its  agricultural  interest,  and  if  I  can  get  i iBlave- 
LiViino  ernolre  I  will  leave  New  England  and  New 


a  half  tr«e  and  half  ^av»  Mi  jt  muat  either  Iwoa*  or H 
beeome  wholly  slave  M  'wholly  froe.  In  Ootobsr  of 
the  same  year.  Mr  efcW'AW>  gn(a,  |n  his  groat  Irre* 
prssslbleuonfltcl^,,^,,,  Ko(,h<LSler.  Tub  most  fre- 
I  uueut  remark  »«•  Na«»uio«  was  that  Europo  ti  hal 
Cossaek  «n^  ^  Hc.uhllaai..  The  systems  arc i  not 
only  >r>J,'iVB(OUa_,,„ey  .re  Ineompattble.  They 

U.  ?il»t  under  one  "avwnra~hL,\""flra  a7. 
V»M  will.  Our  lathers,  h»  «c*s  <>n  to  say.  reooB 
tfwM  this  truth.   The*  saw 
1  ing    when    Uiay    O'ade    tho  " 

,  uvso  lamented,  our  fathers  no  only  tmugr,  B«mey 

ssrSiVWS>Hi%£Sei 

would  finnt.  But  they  thought  In  the  r-aionmeni  v,« 


*K  found  a  slavehoUllng  despoiisnUmt  he 

ror^do'wnCWscos:^ 
States    Unless  lie  does  that  he  Is  not  saTe,  Mlfl  he 

Carollnas    and    Arkansas  may    have  qulel, 

™Vl  l^aa^rible*Xuggte  %1  tKese 
lon^truggle   and   *  the?  "ever 

SSRmS  The  Yankee  thit  came  out  of  Cmk- 
ZSSihSS**  will  fight  bis  Naseby.lf  It  lasts  a  huji- 
S  ^"  In  other  words,  J»r  iJAvts  wiU  try  to 
TX  Weconquers-to  carrjr  <*ar*Una  to  Mass»- 
rhi  settl.  But  if  we  conny«r.  what  is  our  poUcy  I 
Ca  ryMassaonuaetta  to  CoVolina.  [Applause  1  in  ot her 

:  fe9atf*aasraw»^w 

I  and  policy  of  the  hour. 

ltia  astruKBte  that  will  never  have  an  end  until 

ttlo  on  ftVothor.  ThoY  are 

plaUSO.rV  ou  <  anno  »h  man  ^ 

to'  Tu!  thereto  .T«i«  »  "»  »•  ^ 
No.Vh  i  lo  sol-duo  th«  South  -.««««»»*  by  No  J 


right  huve  we  to  subdue  ttie  South?  Whit  right 
has  one  oi  ihe  civilizations  lo  crush  the  other t 
Ii  has  nils  right.  W.!  aio  «  nation,  not  a  partnership. 
Married,  we  put  our  Interests  together  In  vim.  we 
joined  our  honor  and  our  wealth.  Tnis  question  Is 
no!  to  be  looked  «t  as  a  technical  lawyer  would  look 
ut  it,  dotting  hi*  i's,  crossing  his  f  b,  and  making  Ills 
si  di-co'ous  into  colons.  His  to  bo  looked  tit  in.  the 
broad  UrIiI  o(  national  honor  and  statesmanship.  Our 
faiiievs,  if  they  weie  honorable  men,  as  wo  believe, 
liC-epteil  Slavery  as  a  pait  of  our  civil 
OoiiStUutlOH,  on  tha  ground  that  i:  was  put 
imo  common  lot  with  Freedom.  It  was  m.  honest 
bargain.  Titcy  consented  to  be  disgraced  by  the  tol- 

cn  tlon.    '1  l  ey  consented  to  let  the  fresh  blood  ol  the 

young,  vigorous  free  labor  ol  many  States  build  it 
up  ou  the  pledge  thai  ID.  the  end  It  Should  take  its 
chances  wim  ail  the  other  great  national  iiiterestfc.  It  i 
was  with  this  fundamental  understanding  that  the  : 
Uniu  d  States  commenced,  and  tire  great  specialintor 
e*fs  c-f  the  country  are  based  upou  it,  forinstance,  the 
li\  nois  farmer,  when  he  bought  a  thousand  acres  ol 
South  Carolina  ami  New-York,  did  uot  buy  a  tnou- 
sui id  acres  isolated  iu  Hie  Northwest,  lie  bought  a 
thousand  acres  with  New-Orleans  lor  Ins  port  of  en- 
trv  a.ai  New-York  as  his  counting-house.  Tuat  v.  as 
as  much  a  part  of  the  deed  us  II  it  were  written.  11 
South  Caiolina  can  show  lliat  Ulinois  and  New  -York 
have  broken  the  deed,  she  lis*  the  tight  o!  revolu- 
tion—that is,  she  has  ttie  right  to  reject  it, 
but  until  she  can  snow  that  they  have  broken  the  deed 
she  to  a  swindler  when  she  shuts  oil  New-Orleans 
front  Illinois,  lor  Illinois  needs  New-Orleans  as  much 
a.>  Chicago, 

Thiiiecio  has  waited  three  generations  lor  his 
freadotn,  and  Sam.  Ai.amb.  who  thought  alave.iy  a 
crime  and  your  Gov.  Moaais,  who  thought  it  a  dls- 
ijiace'anJ  a  tin,  said  to  the  slave— wait  .  we  cannot 
yet  Oder  to  interlere  for  you,  but  the  time  will 
cumc  when  either  the  waves  of  a  constant  civil- 
ization  or  the  armed   right  hand  will  strike  off 
your  I  otters— and  the  ulave  sat  down  and  waited.  In 
W)  9.  when  the  time  hail  come,  as  John  Randolph  said, 
that  (he  master  was  beginning  lo  run  fioni  his  slave 
instead  of  the  slave  from  his  master,  the  stave  rose 
and  asked  the  children  of  Hanoock  and  Adams  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  they  had  made  ,  but  they  said— Not 
vet,  watt;  we  dare  not — and  he  sat  down  in  tha 
darkness   A  despair,  in   the   huts   of    the  Car- 
olina*,   and    waited.     God  alone    counted  the 
moments  of  his  aeony.   At  last  the  gun  sounded 
auatact  Sumter,  and  he  sprung  to  his  leet  and  said  : 
New-York,  Massachusetts,  fulfill  the  plcdg«  of  your 
fathers  iu  the  name  of  God  and  justice.   [Applause. 1 
We  are  a  nation  by  alt  these  considerations.  Well, 
now,  if  we  are  a  nation,  we  have  a  right  as  a  unit 
to  let    the    elements  of    the    nation  contend, 
and     which&vcr    is     the     strongest     will  give 
rsolor  to  tha  nation.    If  Slavery  is  the  strongest, 
we  shall  be  a  slave-holding  people  ;  but  If  Freedom 
lu  strongest,  v.  e  shall  be  a  free  people.   It  we  area 
nation,  Mr.  Lutcom  has  a  right  to  use  every  dollar 
and  everv  map  -a  defend  that  nationality — e  very  dol- 
lai  and  ev>--ry  man.    Ah,  out  the  Democracy  say  a 
slave  is  net '  man.   Suppose  Gen.  Lke  had  built  his 
house  on  the  dividing  line  between  Marvlaiidiand  Vir- 
ginia, ai,d  the  Maryland  Sheriff  should  come,  he  might 
go  into  the  Virginia  parlor,  and  when  the  Viiulniu 
I  Sheriff  should  come,  go  into  the  Maryland  parlor, 
1  Ju-tso,  the  Democrat  says.    Here,  at  the  North,  the 
'  stave  is  neither  a  man  nor  a  thing,  hut  something  be- 
i»eri,;het*o.    VV til,  now,  we  nave  gi  t  a  sheriff  in 
■  the  Maiylanu  parlor,  and  a  shtnfl  in  the  Virginia  par- 
i  lor.   II  he  is  a  man,  the  nation  in  ils  inmost  peril  has 
I  a  right  lo  drill  bun  and  en  isl  hun  ;  u  lias  a  right  io 
every  right  hand.   [Anplause.]    And  u  he  is  a  horse, 
:  tin:  nulioli  has  k  rlghl  lo  use  him.    Well,  cow,  but 
you  sav,  we  are  nol  a  nation.    Ii  we  arc  not,  ;-top  the 
-„r.    11  wo  -.re  not  a  nation,  as  1  have  am  mpted  to 
fchow.  why,  it'Hi,  stop  ine  «ai  ;  lor  every  cunno.i 
pointed  at  South  Carolina  is  an  «utf»uu  ou  Siaie 
rich  is.     if  vie  are  a  coivfpdtiraev,  ill*  Stale  ha-  a 
>ii; to.  io secede.    We  are  elitM-i  a  iv-ilinn  oi  acon'co- 
vtv.y.   if  «c  are  fi  Confederacy,  slop  In*  wa>  ;  if  «c 
a-t- a  nation,  carrv.  Hoi*  n.^  a  nation.    iC«e;-i>  J  A 
man  created  bv  God,  according  10  iavi  ius  itu:  right. 
ilflveB  to  *M  wait  l*>  wltUUi  ma 

reach  to  protect  his  life.  Thai  Is  self-defence.  A 
nation  Is  an  individual,  created  by  lutoroetlonsl  law. 
A  oatioa,  drfvca  to  the  wall,  has  the  rl«ht  to  use 
everything  with*  Us  reach  to  defend  Itself  la  that 
beliid.  tAppUare.l  Now,  If  we  are  a  nation,  go  M  ; 
*eu  ir  we  are  no',  stop  Uie  war  and  begin  a  nation.  1 
d»  aot  aaro  vrhethe>  it  is  Manhattan  Island  or 
Hymouth  Rock;  however  email  it  be,  be- 
gin It,  and  tb«  rigor  of  a  nationality  In 
a  generation  will  cover  the  contiaent.  A  cornea- 
eracy  is  a  nuisance.  Hili  men  say.  "  This  Is  a  mean 
thing  ;  nlueteea  nllliona  of  peopk  up  agafcst  elctit 
inllllons  of  Sovithernta*.  wblte  men,  and  can  t  whip 
them  ;  liow  mer-n  t»  call  on  the  negro !"  Is  that  the 
right  statement V  I,r»i*t  at  It.  What  Is  the  South  s 
gtrei.gi.hf  MUe  bu  eight HtiliiOIM  of  white*  ;  she  baa 
the  sympathy  of  foreign  towers ,  she  has  the  labor 
of  four  uiUUoua  of  alaves.  What  has  Ihe  North  gott 
ptrlded  about  ei|ual,  and  that  is  a  sery  fait  statement 
far  your  6ldo.  about  equally  Into  Republican  autl 
Democrat— the  Republican  not  willing  to  go  half- 
way, and  the  Demoerat  not  willing  to  go  at  all. 
f  Laughter  and  chaera.J  I  will  tell  you  what  she  Is. 
It  I*  iwo  men  figoUng.  We  will  call  them  Jonathan 
and  Charles.  Jonathan  Is  tha  North— his  right  hand 
the  Democratic  Party  holds  behind  him  ;  his  left 
hand  hi«  own  tenderness  of  conscience  uaes  to 
keep  the  alaroe  down.  That  Is  how  he  has  U> 
nghv— no.  that  Iu  not  how  he  fights.  On  lus  shoul- 
dSis  is  Strapped  Weil  Point,  like  a  stone  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  [Groat  laughter  and  applause.] 
The  Boulu  stands  with  bolh  hands  holding  a  loaded 
revolver,  and  lest  she  should  lose  any  time  Johu  Bull 
la  behind  her  with  additional  plutols  to  haud  the  mo- 
ment she  needs  them.  lLa<i«btor.l  Those  are  the 
two  element*  that  are  fighting  this  battle-that  «  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  either  side.  Now,  the 
question  U,  whether  in  tills  gmat  conflict— not  a  boy  * 
play  between  A  ana!  i»— hut  the  great  straggle  lor  Uio 
control  of  this  Continent  to  behalf  dl  free  labor— 


whether  It  la  not  the  duly  of  wl»*   uto.usejiv 

means  within  their  reach.  This  la  *  contest  b« 
slaveholders  and  free  labor— nothing  ssore— toat  li 
(he  element  of  it;  and  In  that  content  the  peoide. 
i  like  every  contest  against  aristocracy,  aro  bound  in 
their  own  right,  in  the  right  of  their  child. In  tha  right 
1  of  the  great  tatereet.  of  the  world  that  hang  upon 
their  auxcesa,  to  bestir  thetuneljfes  to  understand  and 
to  use  the  moment  and  every  weapon  witiiia  their 
reach   I  contend,  thercloie,  that  is  both  constitutional 
and  rightful,  aud  more  lhan  that,  absolutely  necessary 
that  thia  Government  should,  in  the  hour  of  Its  peril, 
call  on  the  four  millions  of  blacki  to  aid  II  In  a  strug- 
gle which  means  liberty  to  toem.   iCheers.)   1  am 
notsjrenking  new  a*  an  Abolitionist.   I  hold  the  hour 
an  immensely  serious  one.   Deeply  In  debt,  with  a 
terrible  loss  of  blood,  having  lUed  a  toul  shame  on 
the  cauae  of  democracy  by  our  Indecision  and  delay, 
with  a  future  before  uscompleied  by  every  variety 
of  danger,  the  question  Is  how  we  .hall  pilot  the 
Ship  of  Slate,  thethope  of  tha  world,  through  this 
storm.   The  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud  that  over- 
hauls us  U  toe  ineradicable  loyalty  ol  four  millions 
of  bondmen  who  hold  the  scale  in  their  hands. 
Now,  how  are  they  to  be  used?   The  President  has 
announced  it  as  a  National  policy  that  they  shall  be 
used.   I  said  this  Proclamation  had  some  shortcom- 
ings bat  it  bore  within  itself  the  seeds  of  ultimata 
perfection,  for  this  reason,  it  affects  th«Gull  S.ales 
Immediately  ;  but  In  the  future  it  Is  like  taking  the 
botiocroutof  toe  tub,  and  the  whole  contents  fall. 
Wnatcairled  Virginia  Into  the  Confederacy  r  Hie 
slave  svsiem  has  killed  her  soil ;  it  has  bankrupted 
her  families  ,  it  has  carried  ruin  into  every  old  sys- 
tem.  What  carried  her  Into  a  slaveboldlng  Confed- 
eracy T    What  Is  a  Virginian  T   NoUilng  but  a  peddler 
of  babies  through  toe  Southwest— despised  there,  ll 
not  here.   Now.  when  the  market  seceded,  of  course, 
he  went  with  It.   CLaugMer.l  The  natural  toterests 
of  the  State  carried  him  there.    When  this  proclama- 
tion abolishes  the  martet.  It  takes  up  the  cement  that 
binds  Virginia  to  the  Confederacy,  and  HI  &  vefy 
short  time  the  returning  sense,  and  the  unestingulsfl' 
able  Interests  of  the  State,  w It  bring  tier  back  North. 
I  allow,  it   was  a   great    mistake    to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to    except    Tennessee— the    very   thick  of 
the  coulllct.    To  have  had  one  hundred  thousand, 
loyul  hearts  and    right    hands    thrown  into  our 
scale  would  have  been  momentous.   Besides,  what 
efteT*  flas  it  on  the  negro  of  the  Gulf  States,  when 
he  sees  the  negro  of  the  Border  States  still  keptlu 
Slavery,  end  he  doubts  us.   John  at  Corinth  laoks  at 
Sam  at  Nashville,  and  the  onlyway  h«  ha_«of  ludg.ng 
otfhe  Sturs  and  Stripef,  is,  TOsif  wllelher  the  mail 
nearest  to  it  is  a  freeman,  and  V.hile  the  men  that 
surround  it  are  In  chains,  It  fs  hard  for  the  news  of 
freedom  to  permeate  ton  Border  States  and  reach  the 
Slave  States  of  the  iJ^lf  In  such  an  unequivocal  6hape 


Tsno^ibSjil*5ghtlui  slave  to  action.  The  fact  is, 
thati!fTn*r>&test  he  has  shown  himself  a  keen  Yan- 
kee Men  say,  why  don't  he  move*  Because  we  dont 
gTve  him  ctuso  to  move.  A  near  friend  ol  mine,  a 
Virgin  an  cenverteri  to  Abolition  went  home,  and  the 
V  $niantold  him  that  ever  f««  *«  «adleT^ee  hrae4 
an  ineittlngulshable  desire  for 
nlv  of  thy  white  boy  was :  Why  dldn  t 
vou  toll  mi  V  He  said,  "  You  newer  gave 
IT  aiT  intimation    that  ^   ffi   f " 

nathv  for  us."    It  was  a  wise  replv.  .The  slave  oi  i 
8,  U\i  States,  bow  do«s  be  standi  Twenty  thou- 
sand slaves  at  least,  since  this  war  began,  have  e.  her 
been  shut  out  of  our  ranks,  or  when  they  got  into 
them  they ^have  been  returned  ,  twenty  thousand  un- 
answerable argument-  taat  the  Yankee  flag  does  no 
mean  liberty.  Bilow  much  should 
of  thoaa  twenty  thousand  trust  us  t    Wtan  fly^i  uie 
slave  war.tf  lie  want*— like  every  poor  Ignorant 
population  that  can't  read-lie  wants  a  faoA  to  Judge 
by  not  a  word.   He  cannot  live  on  prla*i«  ink  ;  he 
wants    a    ftesh    end    blood      Prficiftraatlon— he 
wvunis  a  fact.— and  that  Is  what  we  tikve  torgive  him. 
WtLure  lo  proclaim  that  IVocltjaiwtion  or  it  will 
We  bp*  &  forty-five ;  days 
until   the   4U\_J>I    M-iict;..  'to   work   in,  and  on 
I  a    tit  J*Ef.*  ^Sfe^  changes  ils  cote- 
gorv  that  Is,  it  oedo*p*s  largely  Democrat  c.  If 
fhe  ALihistratio.;  d^s  Nothing  with  a  BipaHwa 
bayonet  behind  it, now  tnuch  will  it  do  With*  Demo- 
cratic drag  under  lto  Teet  »    We  have  go  forty-five 
davs  to  wort  in.  I  4m  no  politician,!  do  not  care 
any  moiTfci  «  U^crat  than  a  Republican  the  only 
man  I  ha»e  any  Sympathy  with  is  the  man  that  Ihn.as 
haUn  this  crushing  and  jostling  of  the  two  frigates  of 
Freedom  and  Slavery  against  each  other  God i  ls  » 
the  Mgute  of  Freedom,  and  demands  every  honest 
man  to  hold  up  his  hand  on  his  side.    Now  if  we 
Ude  over  into  the  Summer,  If  the  Ship  of  State  goes 
dead  set  against  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and    folds   TANhv    at    99   telling    the     Pies  dent 
That  he  can't  make  a  Proclamation,  I  believe 
yet  In  .the  , Utingutshable   vigor  of  God's  laws 
of    tie     universe,    and    this    couotry    will  be 
free    nd  there  will  b«  one  ftag  from  the  Lakes .down 
to  the  Gulf    CCheers.j   li ai  white  it  will  bt  a  con- 
u.uatlo.  o  the  war.  the  search  of  an  honest  man 
WIH  be  .oj.ut  an  end  to  it.    There  are  those  "tan  log 
to-day  among  us  who  would  stieteh  their  hands  over 
two  hu  died  thousand   bloody  graves,  and  clasp 
hSnds  will  the  rebels.    That  element  is  to  be  put  u»- 
5!rTur/!e"  with  the  declarauon  that  the  tata  s 
run  <  bv  nuitv  I'lsht, by  national  right,  oy  the  right  or 
a     ,  d/      to!e%.nl  while  GMgUu  the  pow« 
»  .  t  ill  use  it  boldly  In  the  service  of  irceuom  and 
Z  U uiZ  [Applause.J  I  say  we  have  got  to.ty-t.ve 
days.  In  tuit  time  the  whole  social  system  of  the 
ffii If  States  i-  to  bi  talwtn  to  pieces,  eveiv  bit ...  it— an 
easy  ask-   Gen.  Beta's  KM**W  that  I,ou.sl-t.«  1ms 
ionetoDleces.  fCheerstor  Botler.1  WelUie deserves 
a  better  che w  than  that.  [Great  cheertog  for  Bun«.] 
|m  his  reason  (cSnltoued  the  speaker)  u  .s  almost 
in.'  .nlv  Genera  In  our  service  who  acw  upon itue 

Drincl pie  tha  we  are  all  right  and  the  traitors  aro  a 

w ro n     i  La ughter  snd  clilera.i  Mttcty-nlne  of  ou 

MtarWrblS  act  on  the  mindp.c  that  toe  rebel, 
am  half  right  and  we  are  hall  wrong.    When  UiTLSii 


that  will  make  a  bridge  back  lo  US  at  W  a.^iiiigton.  I 
am  a  Democrat,  and  I  shall  ulwayn  be  a  Democrat, 
and  1  tell  you  1  will  burn  every  louse  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  1  will  put  everv  negro's  right  hand 
on  every  white  man's  throat,  before  I  lake 
down  that  banner  and  go  home.  tLoud 
sheers.]  Why  m  Hen  BoiiBBherelf  Who  can  tell f 

/viiiuiiam  Limjuj-n  cannot,  lie  saye  he  knows  nothing 
about  li.  Gen.  Malleus  says  he  knows  nothing  about 
it.  William  11.  Siiwaui.  says  he  knows  nothing  about 
it.  The  best  General  in  the  service,  the  Stan  thst 
held  the  thiid  city  of  the  einplrt,  In  his  right  hand  like 
a  luruh,  that  man  goes  home  to  the  Capital,  and  can- 
not lin.l  a  tuun  to  thu  Cabinet  who  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  saying  that  he  advised  tils  recall,  or 
tell  nim  the  reason  Whv  he  was  recalled.  [Cries  of 
"Shame,"  and  renewed  cheire  for  BtlTLSS.]  Well, 
now,  t  said  It  is  necessary  tr  take  the  system  of  ttie 
Gull  States  to  pieces  ,  in  other  words,  It  is  necessary 
to  move  that  great  mass  of  loyalty  into  our 
scale.  How  is  it  to  be  done  t  Did  you  ever 
have  anything  to  do  witn  an  adult  that  could 
not  read?  Did  you  ever  know  what  defence 
God  ■  has  given  him  against  imposition  t  It  is 
distrust,  suspicion.  He  takes  three  or  four 
methods  of  seeing  whether  the  man  lhat  can  ""ad  is 
cheating  him.  For  instance,  when  t  was  a  lawyer,* 
(Heaven  forgive  me,)  [laughter,]  1  had  an  Irish  client 
who  could  not  read.  I  was  a  Whig,  and  he  would 
bring  me  the  vote  to  read  it  to  him.  and  then  he  would 
take  It  to  my  neighbor,  who  'was  a  Democrat,  and 
when  we  both  read  it  alike,  he  trusted  us.  T..e  slave 
cannot  read  ;  he  naturally  lias  this  wholesome  distrust. 
He  does  not  want  papers,  he  want6  acts  to  judge  by. 
Well,  now,  when  Mitcuel  (God  bless  him!)  was  in 
the  South,  at  Corinth,  he  had  4(10  black  men  in  his 
service,  who  worked  for  htm  day  and  night,  telling 
him  everv  secret  of  the  country,  and  he  said,  "Bv 
the  Stars'  and  Stripes,  you  shall  be  as  free  as  I  am." 
When  Uukll  succeeded  him  he  sent  every  one  of 
them  back.  ["Shame,"  and  hisses  for  Bukll.] 
That  account  was  Irom  Mitchel's  own  lips. 
Every  one  of  these  men  carried  distrust  of 
the  banner  we  love  into  every  town  lhat  he 
cairied  his  chains.  How  shall  it  be  countervailed? 
The  slave  wants  a  fact— he  wants  a  symbol.  If  you 
ever  ru.l  anything  to  do  in  studying  the  history  of 
slHve  ol'.sslcs,  you  will  know  this  value  of  symbols. 
Whtn  England  freed  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  slave  took  his  wife  out  ol  the  sugar  fields.  When 
It  was  asaed,  are  they  not  as  ablo  to  work  as  you  ? 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  bin  the  wive?  of  hue  men  don't 
work."  and  when  our  Boston  Committee  sent  down  a 
thousand  pair  ol  grav  shoes  to  >he  slaves,  they  would 
not  wear  them,  because  »nile  men  won'  black  shoes, 
mid  it  was  ii";  until  the'Cotinrclicut  seltlei  s  nipped 
them  in  kimublack  that  tlto.y  bought  ihem.  I  «»•>'  a 
dozen  ol  contraband*  w  ho  came  Nnrthiu  Ihe  Kimrfisher  \ 
ftotn  ihe  Gulf.  1  said  to  ihrm,  "  You  would  to  e  to  I 
wi.iktiere."  "No."  "  What,  would  you  like  to  go  I 
home,  back  to  Slavery?"  "No."  "Vou  wrnt  to  ! 
hue  to  your  masters. "  "  N..  "  ■•  What  do  you 
want  ?"  "  A  niec.  .it  .and."  A  pice*  of  land  was  I 
the  |ie'te^t-l  which,  in  his  s'.gnt,  fiad  n'viuys  borne  up 
a  freeman.  He  wanted  in  »i  pedestal,  he  w^ntjJ  ths  ] 
symbol  mat  ue  was  free.    Men  say  the  uwr  rc  *t  taxy  I 

I  when  he  U  free.  Why  should' ha  not  bet  He 
rTevir  sTw  a  freeman  that  was  not  tLwgMerj 
He  want,  the  sfmbol  of  (freedom.  Now.  how  caa 
I  w.  give  It  to  Mm  t  .Tte^ulckeatway  *«  "»  JjJ^ 
it  to  him  Is  to  put  his  ovTia  color  into  Unltodfltates 
unUornTand  aMlnle  rifle  i.  the  right  hand.  Send  a 
flesh  a»d  bloo»  proclamation  of  the  p*«f,ofT 
Caas.  Fasnoav  to  Charlestoa.  ^ppls.use.3  J Itow 
Hobteb,  I  respect  Boctsa,  I  believe  in  Sar*Mc,  l 
thinTHsossaTa  brave  soldier  and  »«rt^M. »« 
u  he  leads  the  army  U  will  sncas»»  l»  Richmond,  I 

h*Butnwedare>tDast  that  time.-We  oaanot  manufaotura 
reputaWons.  The  name  of  r««««  has  been  chei- 
1-lled  by  the  slavo  ever  since  he  beiieved^n  >Sb,  that 
his  election  was  to  be  the  j  ubllee  af  his  freedom.  He 
has  cherished  it  Hie  the  nam*  of  his  Savtour.  Me 
knows  lum,  and  If  he  heard  he  was  there  It  wou  d  tot 
need  the  evidence  of  that  Proclamation  lor  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  bore  freedom  in  tils  eagles,  [Applause.] 
After  PaiktOHf  was  defeated  In  to*™ffl**£f 
wis  anlnsurrsction  in  the  Iron  quarter  « <  Tennessee. 
Thev  killed  some  soore  ol  slaves.  -One  «ajwart 
fellow  was  whipped  to  death  wlthlhundreds  of 
lashes  and  during  the  last  lash,  as  his  spirit 
took  Us  flight,  he  murmured  oot  tan '  hears 
e?ery  blow  and  he  will  come."  [Sensation.]  if  you 
VSl "and"a.M0«  at  Charleston  to-day  he  couki 
walk  to  New-Orieans  unopposed.  ^^SSS^nmS 
there  Is  lo  be  an  attook  on  Chavlestpn,  toey  say, 
within  twenty  days.  Good.  No  doubt  It  may  sue 
wed  If  welfdone.  B41  *h6rt,  In  %ti«f  syrn^, 
Pols,  could  a  better  man  than  FfEH&icf  MifldnJi  T  I 
have  no  preference  for  persons  ;  welare beyond  per- 
aoiial  antipathies  aud  attractions,  [Applause.l  hut. 
when  we  want  a  man  that  four  millions  of  slaves 
know  and  have  known  ever  since  loftfl.  [That's  so.J 
Now  send  down  iuto  the  Gulf  States  a  man  that 
will  break  this  system  up  toto  lumps,  ana 
hurl  It  against  the  Confederacy,  and  you  wiU  make 
the  army  plthe  fcan  pabannock  scatter  like  the  dew. 
T^ny.^atlioUrHasaachaseUs  regiments  doing  at 
Newbern  f  They  are  guarding  at  the  door«  Of  Whlto 
North  Carolina  women,  whose  sons  ana  hus- 
bands are  up  to  front  ot  Richmond.  hgM- 
Ins  Busnmdb.  [Shame.l  And  «ur  «e*r- 
Englaud  Quartermaster  Is  furnishing  toem^SUDDllOS 
for  the  table  every  day  out  of  toe  fund. i  of  toe  UtdoO. 
iShanie.]  Well, as  long  as  wife  and  child  are  taken 
care  of.  husband  and  father  can  cross  swords  with 

%TyA«MI.«.  a  thing  by  I 
You  have  got  to  supply  the  vacancy.  In  the  GospeL 
when  the  chambers  were  swept  and  garnlsl led.  Uw 
devii  came  back,  because  there  were  no  an«els  ther 
rLauahter  ]  If  lluaflMDa  should  sweep  Virginia 
cleVrf,  Js».  !>*»«•  wft,,la  come  back  with  a  tomdned 
devils  worse  than  himself.  If  he  could  find  toem- 
llaughterl-unless  wo  put  OUt  »«W«»»»0"  1*8*1 
[Applause,]  Now.  there  are  In  toe  vlcm  t>  of  t  ort 
Monroe  10,000  liberated  contrabands.  Oei  .  U«  »»• 
poses  to  send  them  to  Massacliusetis-She  Idles,  (h tog 
In  the  world.  Vou  might  as  well  cotontao  your  hand. 


.Laughter.]  The  robbei  of  a  house  might  as  well 
colonize  hid  revolver.  Why  not  colonlie  these  men 
wheiethey  are.  Confiscate  the  soil,  nndjit  will  be 
like  the  time  when  men  went  to  Kansas  carrying 
plowshares,  schools,  sewing-machines  and  civiliza- 
tion. You  will  have  begun  New- York  in  Virginia, 
and  Slavery  cannot  come  back.  [Applause.)  You 
must  supply  the  vacancy. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  a  national  er/or,  a  childish 
work,  for  the  President,  with  his  •'  Bo  l'eep"  aecresy, 
to  hide  himsell  In  the  White  House  and  launch  a  Pro- 
clamation at  us  on  January  1.  The  nation  should 
have  known  it  sixty  days  before,  and  should  have 
provided  the  machinery,  a  bureau,  a  preparation  for 
the  reception  ot  three  millions  of  bondsmen.  When 
we  launch  a  vessel  we  build  the  way,  und  well  oil  the 
means  by  which  she  will  glide  with  facility  und  noise- 
lessly Into  ber  native  *leuient.  So,  when  a  r.ation  is 
to  oe  born,  the  usual  aid  of  Government,  should  have 
be,*ri  extended. 

But  the  strength  and  enduiapce  of  this  Northern 
nation  U  equal  to  the  achievement  required  of  us,  if 
we  only  had  the  leaders,  but  we  have  none.  I  do  not 
mean  the  President.  He  is  an  honest  man— that  is, 
Kentucky  honest,  [laughter,]  which  Is  necessarily 
different  from  Massachusetts  honesty  or  New-York 
honesty.  You  recollect  the  life  of  Lcthbr,  In  four 
volumes  of  TOO  pages  each,  [laughter,]  writtcu  by  a 
patient  German  professor.  The  ur»t  lotume  began 
with  an  account  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  country, 
4m!.,  and  It  was  not  till  the  second  volume  that  he  got 
Lutuur  born,  [Laughter.]  The  author  was  laying 
the  foundations  lor  the  Reformer.  Now,  Litiuolm 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  Ke  looks  at  this  question 
with  his  Kentucky  education.  He  meunstodonis 
duty  with  all  the  capacity  lli<U  God  gave  him,  but  he 
has  let  the  people  struggle,  on  up  to  this  weapon, 
wjiich  we' now  hold  glittering  in  our  right  heads. 
But  1  haje  no  confidence  |iu  the  counselors  about 
him.  I  have  no  confidence  In  the  voice  of 
your  son  of  New-York  that  stand*  ut  his  light 
hand.  (Applause  and  hisses.]  I  honor  a  man 
who  expresses  his  opinion.  I  express  mine,  and  I 
leave  every  uiau  to  express  his.  1  am  saying  nothing 
about  the  motives  of  Mr.  fisw ard,  nothing,  only  that 
wlwui  u  man  is  dying,  a  mistake  in  (h*  medicine  fs 
just  as  bad  as  poison.  [Applause  awl  laughter.]  Tjie 


Our  past  is  like  theirs.  Our  future  la  to  he  mixed  up 
with  the  late  ol  the  country.  We  have,  therefore,  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  express  our  i . unions- 
to  demand  of  Congress,  to  demand  ol  the  riesluent 
—thai  they  not  merely  announce  a  policy,  but  that 
they  Hive  us  the  means  to  execute  it  ,  that  they  uje 
the  clme  li.at  Is  left  us  ;  thai  tliey  rouse  up  our  uu- 
liiistKkablei  welcome  lor  four  mllllonr  of  ir- 
resistible loyalists  of  the  Southern  States 
to  give  their  help  for  the  salvation  01  the 
Union  Not  only  a  policy,  but  civil  leaders  that  love 
it  -  not  only  a  policy,  but  military  leader*  who  be- 
lieve In  it.  [Applause.]  Not  only  the  prer  tarnation, 
but  lenders  that  the  slaves  know  represent  the  procla- 
mation. [Applause.]  Tliat  proclamation— to  us  It  is 
but  a  stop  in  national  life — one  inure  eiioi  t  of  the  na- 
tion to  put  aside  and  shorten  the  agony  of  this 
civil  war— a  nation  which  must  be  great  and  pros- 
perous in  the  end,  no  matter  what  be  the 
present  mistakes  of  these  leaders.  But,  that  procla- 
mation to  the  slave.  Let  me  picture  to  you  that 
dispelling  of  the  darkness,  tnat  sunshine  to  the  slave, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  sees  this  Government  giv- 
ing to  him  the  right  to  his  wile  and  child.  Other  na- 
tions have  made  the  corner  stone  of  their  nationality 
a  ceat  baa  e-giound  like  Thermoplyce— others  the 
nationality  of  a  Chief  like  William,  the  Conuueror ; 
but,  thank  God,  ttie  comer  stone  of  our  nationality  is 
to  heme  thanksgiving  of  lour  mi  lions  ol  bondmen 
whom  we  have  raised  to  libeity.  [Applause.]  Think 
of  the  slave  mother  locking  down  lo-TiieM  on  ilia 
chllo  nestling  in  her  bosom,  ami  multiply  ihut  joy  by 
mil  tons,  and  wh  it  must  be  the  bler-uift  that  ot  ends 
the  step  ol  sucii  a  peonle?  Oui  Any  fl 
tii  uikagivilig  of  the  slave — such  a  tirtfcae  i 
a  banner  lo  the  sky. 

With  our  land  thus  blessed.  1  beli»vein  trie  siuass-s 
of  ou.  cause.  I  believe  it  a  the  old  slaie  1  n.ei  lo 
Boston,  «  no  came  thirty  miles  ovei  nic  iMvan.  m  a 
skill' of  two  hoards  only,  to  at:  lo  mo  iln-k  of  me 
KingJialfT — llurtv  miles,  ami  »h<-n  :w  mnian  I.  i  d 
him  to  the  deck,  and  told  turn,  "  Boy.doi.'i  ...n  .!■«* 
tbat  a  hat  full  ol  wind  would  have  Cnn'i-J  vmi  .>• 
tt»  Softool  t"  he  uusworeu,  "  La,  was**- A\.  , . ,, 


i.i  ihe 
wain  d 


question  Ls,  whether  Idj  Is  lite  statesmanship  Of  ttie 
nourf  If  it  is  t>ot,  (heS.  oh  every  theory  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  he  is  bound  to  retire  from  his 
"position  and  let  anew  man  occupy  Hus  place.  [Ap- 
plause.]   We   have   nothing    to   do  to-day  with 
men's  honesty.   Whether  McClri.laji  was  honest, 
or  not  is  iio  business  ot  ii.ine.  The  rt*tOt*  o(^b>S 
conduct  are  we  have  to  do  with.  [Thai's  so.]  «  any 
man  can  find  a  man  wno  could  serve  twv  Davis 
better  than  ha    did.  I  should  like  to.  'snow  it. 
[Great  applause.]   When  I  see  that  th^oely  policy 
Mr.  Seward  has  aunounsed  in  reganjjto  tills  struggle 
is  opposed  to  the  proclamation  of  the/Pt«6\deni  ;  that 
the  chosen  policy  »f  the  nation  i&  one  that  he  has 
announced  he  does  uot  believe  iy.  •  that  he  distrusts 
them;  by  every  principle  of  pa/liruentary  usage,  the 
Premier  is  bound  to  retire  who^'the  idea  to  which  he 
Is  opposed  comes  into  pover.   [Apjilaiis.?.]  What 
did  we  Chose  A  a  &  ah  am  LikjTjln  for  Y    Or  what  did  you 
cflose  him  fort   I  did  pfct  vote  for  him.  Seventeen 
huudrod  thousand  menSjald,  "  here  presents  lUe  idea 
that  we  advocate." 

Now,  When  Pttioasow  invents  a  Monttar  [applausel 
you  give  him  the  meur.s  to  make  it— not  a  common 
blacksmith.  An  idea  should  be  trusted  In  the  house 
of  its  friends  for  execution.  rVow  I  don't  hold  any- 
body responsible  for  ine,  and  I  am  responsible  for 
nobody,  and  I  say  this,  that  on  the  4tt»  day  of 
December,  1680,  Jakes  Buchanan  stmt  a  mersage 
to  Congress,  and  [  have  trie  best  authority 
for  stating  that  before  he  sent  it.  he  submittc-a  it 
to  Wm.  H.  Siwaiid,  and  from  tliut  time  down  to 
March,  1861,  he  consulted  your  New-York  Sector  as 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government — rightlully ,  magnan- 
imously in  the  exercise  of  the  great  Dowers  of  Gov- 
ernment, he  took  into  his  counsels  the  statesman  of 
the  Republican  Party  ,  and  il  the  history  of  the  clos- 
ing montns  of  that  Administration  is  written  over 
with  treason,  I  say  the  Premier— the  Secretary  of 
State— has  his  just  share  of  tne  responsibility,  tllls- 
ses  and  applause.]  1  know  Mr.  Tuuafcow  Wsxo  de- 
nies that  Jamks  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Sswabd  spoke  to 
each  other  on  the  subject  of  public  affairs  ;  but,  it  he 
will  ask  Judge  Bi-Atjx,  he  will  tell  him  the  means  Uy 
which  they  communicated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  power, 
and  on  the  9th  of  March,  as  was  developed  upon  the 
seizure  of  the  dispatches  in  the  telegraph  olhce,  we 
find  our  present  Minister  to  Portugal  telegraphing  to 
South  Carolina  the  details  ol  secret  Cabinet  coun- 
cils. The  treasonable  messages  that  Habvki  had 
been  sendhv;  were  laid  beloie  Mr.  Kxwakd.  and,  with 
those  prowls  In  his  hands,  Mr.  Huwaxd  scut  Hauvsv  to 
the  Court  of  Portugal  to  represent  this  Government. 

In  August  the  President  laid  this  proclamation  be- 
fore the  cdbinet.  Stahton,  Cuabs,  Bai'ss  and  Wklls 
voted  for  it.  and  Blais  and  sbward  were  against  fix- 
ing the  time  at  Deo.  1.  Slwaud  begged  for  a  day's 
delay,  and  telegraphed  for  his  Siamese  twin  from  Al- 
bany. (Great  laughter.]  Mr.  Wk«i>  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  proclamation  was  smothered  ;  and,  to 
a  Massachusetts  Senator,  Bbward  said—"  I  smothered 
it,  and  the  best  service  1  ever  rendered  to  this  Nation 
was  when  I  smotbeied  it.."  Now  i  do  not  dispute  his 
right  to  have  an  opinion,  and  to  act  upon  It  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity.  He  understands  the  matter  as  wet  I  as 
you  and  I  do.  He  has  studied  long  ana  well.  He  has 
a  right  to  his  philosophy  of  the  struggle,  but,  1  say 
Uiat  when  the  Government  announces  that  the  philos- 
ophy In  which  he  trusts  Is  mistaken,  and  that  the  na- 
tion trusts  in  a  different  one,  the  nation  has  a  right  to 
a  new  pilot,  [Applause.)  Now,  for  the  n«'xt  two 
years,  what  Abbahak  Linooln  doea  is  law.  We  have 
no  governmental  trust  but  In  his  decision ;  and  the 
duty  of  every  clli/.en  who  believes  in  the  machinery 
of  Government  before  anarchy,  Is  to  tland  by  the 
ertutUnt.  [Applause. [  But,  it  is  equally  the  duty  >< 
every  citizen  to  remember  that  we  u«ve  the  same 
Individual  Interest  In  the  successful  result  of  this 
struggle  as  Abraham  Linoolm  or  Wm.  U.  Hbwabd. 


nerer  brought  me  down  here  to  send  me  to  the  bot- 
tom." 

Bo  I  believe  that  God  never  lifted  the  Unlo*  of  '8r 
to  the  sublimity  of  this  act  to  sunder  it  In  pieces, 
Then 

Sail  thou  on.  0  Ship  of  State  , 
Sail  an.  0  Union,  etr»nj  and  great. 
Utifitanity  irlth  all  lis  ,»ra. 
WiRi  all  its  hopes  br  futara  years. 
Is  hangiu*  breathless  on  thy  fate 
Our  iteaf  ta,  our  hopes  are  all  with  t<a» 
Our  hearts,  oar  hopes,  our-arayers,  oatf  4e*f»,. 
Our  (kith  trlamvhant  o'er  our  fears, 
Ar«  all  »iih  tfceet 
Are  all  vruh  thee 
The  solemn  and  impressive  tones  of  Mr,  Furatifs 
in  the  utterance  »f  the«e  lines  made  the  soeoe  im- 
pressive—and  it  was  some  moments  »re  the  unusual 
slfMnesi  was  broken  by  an  unu.sual  outburst  of  ap- 
plause as  the  eloquent  orator  retired. 

There  were  loud  calls  for  Mr.  GRSiLar,  who  was 
on  the  platform.  Mr,  Gburi.bv  complied  by  making  a 
brief  speech  lull  of  hop*  for  the  success  of  the  cause 
of  Liberty. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  new 
John  Brown  ode,  led  by  Prof.  Lason,  the  audience 
joining  In  the  chorus.  The  following  Is  the  first 
verse;      -  ,      ->  c."  ••' 

John  Brown  died  on  a  scat  old  fo?  tue  slave ; 
Dark  was  th«  hour  when  we  d>if  Ms  hallowed  grays, 
Msir  wod  avenges  tha  life  ha  gladly  gave— 
Freedom  reigtta  to-d«y  1 


Glory,  glory  nallelujah, 
Glor;,gW7  hallelujah, 
liiory.gWry  hallslujsh. 
Freedom  reigns  to-dayf 


<M 


OUR  FUTURE. 


WendrU  F!:iINi:s  Paints  it  Before  au 
Iniiiiciise  Urookljji  Audience. 
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Lincoln  a 
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Mosaic 


C-I*  What  (8b«  JPrcsi'Iesat  is 
tin*  ESesalt* 


THIS    COWTIJTUNT    13  OURS. 


THE  NEuflO  IS  TO  SlViS  THE  EEPUBLIC. 


Popular  Sentiment  Indicates  Butler 
Alev. -Orleans  tiud  Fremont  for 
Newbcra. 


tor 


GREAT  ENTHUSIASM. 


A  full  ho  jse  and  Wemdell  Phillips  have  been  seen 
and  heard  together  lor  so  r<an;' years,  that  a  moder- 
ate aEEcmbiage  at  aay  place  where  lie  had  been  an- 
jn^UDced  to  spetk,  would  be  matter  of  surnrise,  and 

movia  warrant  a  jU.£ir-y  n*1. '5tT.  EutTthe  audiei.ee 
^fevehTn'g  at  Plymouth  Ourch  v,as  not  a  moderate 
one  ir.aBv  sense.  The  ekuroh  was  literally  crammed, 
at  7  o'clock,  although  it  had  been  ad vei  Used  that  t'''0 
VroceerUiigs  w0.tid  not  be  commenced,  •iiitil  ".tpclock, 
•r.d  all  sacuie-l  to  ki  ovv  that  facl^^f  U  was  not  until 
the  hour  hand  upon  ihe  dial  fr"idjftacae'I  the  then  most 
tn'erestlhg  figure  npon  >ne  Urai'a  face,  that  the  slight- 
est ffnpatlonce  wt?,  shown,  am'  that  was  answered 
Immediately  py  a  voluntary  on  the  organ,  followed 
toy  the  singing  of  a  hymn  Ij  liberty,  written  by  Mr. 
^Tbeodohjb  Tilton,  und  which  was  earnestly  and 
heartily  approved.  The  singing  of  the  hymn  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Ph:llip3  appoaicd  uron  the  plfcttorm,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Tilton.  Ad  soon  as  the  presence, 
of  Mr.  Pmuji  s  was  known  to  the  assemblage,  ho 
was  Qong  and  rapturously  applauded.  When  the 
general  enthusiastic  demonstrations  had  parti&lly 
eubaidjed,  Mi  .  Tij.tok  came  forward  and  spoke  aub- 
'ata^lMly  na  folio 'A  s  : 

RRMAl.KS  Ol-  MR.  WILTON. 
He  said  he  had  been  requested  by  Rev,  IIxmik 
Vl'iui  Bmscusia,  to  Bay  (feat  it  had  been  Ins  in- 
tention to  be  upon  the  platform  that  evening  to 
Introduce  Ids  ii  lend.  But  he  iiad  been  debarred  that 
privilege  by  engagements,  partially  cauted  by  the  de- 
mise of  his  lamented  father.  Under  su>?h  circuit, - 
stances,  he  had  delegated  liliu  (Mr.  T.)  lo  welcome 
his  friend  to  ihc  plaifoini  ol  Plymouth  Church,  &  .d 
Introduce  hiin  to  his  audience ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
/ell  sure  that  there  was  no  frequenter  of  Plymouth 
Church,  or  other  friend  ol  the  broadest  humanity, 
who  would  not  welcome  to  the  freest  of  free-speech, 
W  ini; ni  l.  PniLLirs. 

Mr.  PniLLij-g  wan  then.  Introduced  amid  renewed 
applause,  and  proceeded  lo  speak  us  follows  of"  Our 
Future:" 

SPEECH  OF  'Wli.XIiFI.L  I'lllLLirS. 
Ladikb  ami  GKHIMlUfN  :  This  Is  Indeed  Ihc  third 

time  ili.it  1  hate  had  the  pleasuie  of  standing  on  llils 
platform,  and  thin  Is  Hie  first  lime  that  I  can  say,  to 
my  gieat  delight,  that  incoming  biro  tills  evening  I 
am  exchanging  pulpit*  with  Mr.  Ulmwicr,  [laughter,] 
for  he  speuks  to-night  In  Uoston,  from  the  Music 
Hall  phitlorm— where  I  am  sometimes  found— lo  a 
crowd,  If  possible,  lurgei  than  you  give  me  to-nlghl. 

You  recollect  wl  en  Hirst  had  the  pleasure  of  stand- 


ing here.  It  was  w  hen  a  New-Yoik  mob  had  driven 
os  fiom  the  Tabernacle,  and  when  thrie  waa  neither 
law  nor  order  enough  in  that  City  to  penult  an  Anil- 
Slavery  voice  to  oe  heard.  It  was  then  that  your 
Pastor  said  that  II  NeA-Vork  was  overawed  by  the 
mob,  Brooklyn  was  yet  open  lor  lice  speech,  and  that 
tieie  it  should  bo  d»  tended.  I  Applause.]  The  second 
time  that  1  stood  here  was  nigh  throe  years  ago, 
when  I  spoke  to  you  in  relation  to  John  Usuwn,  then 
tn  a  Vii gtnia  jail.  How  great  the  result  of  that  Idea 
which  he  pressed  upon  the  country  I  Do  you  know 
with  what  poello  justice  Providence  (reals  that  very 
town  wheie  he  la)  In  jail  when  1  spoke  to  you  be- 
fore ?  The  veiv  mun  who  went  down  Iroin  Phila- 
delphia lo  bring  his  body  back  to  his  sad  roiutlvea — 
ri.su  I  ted  every  mile  of  the  road,  his  life  IhrcatenoJ,  the 
bullets  whistling  uround  his  head — that  vf  ry  man,  for 
eight  or  ten  months  is  Brlgadlcr-Geneial  in  command 
of  the  town  of  Charleetown  and  Harper's  Furry.  [Ap- 
plause.] By  order  of  his  superior  officers,  he  hud 
the  aatlsiaotioB  of  finding  It  his  duty,  wiui  his  own 
right  hand,  to  put  the  torch  to  that  very  hotel  into 
which  he  had  been  followed  wllh  insult  and  con- 
tumely, as  tire  friend  of  John  L..o\*«  ;  and  when  his 
brigade  was  under  orders  to  destroy  all  the  buildings 
of  that  neighborhood,  with  reverential  care  he  bade 
the  soldiers  slop  to  spare  that  engine-house  that  once 
sheltered  the  old  hero.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  know 
any  history  more  perfectly  poetic  than  of  that  slng|e 
local  instance  given  us  In  three  short  years.  llaoioa 
Tindalb,  the  friend  of  Joun  Baowh,  who  went  there 
almost  with  bis  life  In  his  right  hand,  commands,  and 
his  will  is  law,  bis  sword  the  guarantee  of  pr ace,  and 
by  his  order  the  town  is  destroyed,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  that  half,  which  John  Brown's  presence 
flias  rendered  immortal. 

Now,  the  whole  history  of  the  country  is  in  that 
*lngle  instance— wrapped  up  in  It  is  the  struggle 
which    we   eome    here    to-night    to  talk  about. 
1    am  to    apeak    to     yon    about    our  future. 
Well,   It  Is  fair  -to   say   that  every  one  of  you 
knows    Ihat   jw>    man     can    prognosticate  our 
suture.   Great  '.events,  vast  Interests — the  elements 
of  civil  society  crashing  and  jostling  ngaiust  each 
other.  In  the  Kaleidoscope  ol  the  future  no  man  can 
sketch  a  certain  picture.    We  can  only  speculate 
iiboirt  tke  probable  working  out  of  the  problem.  We 
<  an  «aly  suggest  for  the  moment  what  seems  to  be 
the  duly  of  good  «mi2«it3  in  bringing  the  country 
ftiiilcke^t  and  safest  out  ol  the  strn^:jlc.   I  think  if 
ticre  uv  any  ideas,  fundamental,  practical,  indeg- 
t  uctiote— .part  and  pai  cel.of  the  American  mind — they 
418  these  two — frse  speech  on  every  subject— un- 
fettered liberty  of  thought  a;al  alieinricc -everywhere, 
niia  on  evciy  topic.   TbaLiu  the  iuitdaiuuutul  ideal  of 
American  cfwUialion,  and  cent  to  that,  .almost  as 
fundamental,  V*  that  other  ale/nent  of  our  national 
character,  tho  certainty  that  Ihe  continent  b<j:o.".?s  lo 
ii  r.  [Applause.]   That  civilization  u  the  working  out 
•of  the  u.ost  uut*:Jl?red  Indlfiaaalily  cor.tlstoni  with 
t'-OMi/ort)  and  the  apace  given  u.i  by  Provideacs  tor 
i-  e  wisri.  1  ;t  out  ot'"  liie  pioi  len:  is  the  Americ.in'Con- 
Utftni.   £ippia'.«e,I  I  believe  tii<:ja  ideas  mai.-.  as 
mLjh  thermal  core yi  Ine  hi  art  at  tha  man  oj  Louis- 
l»na,  as  Ihi.y   u  iti  Majsachuscilj,  ;>vh« titer  no  is 
,iWVE>  ol  it  ut  not,   >  „iv  with  Siieh  a  rts'ianal  char- 
aoter.ibiit  one  iutun.^li^  scsib.'e,         .  t  :  the  ,'ularft 
(•f    freci'.oia— lUe  finXJ  "  of    '..';.io!i.  lauyc.j 
No  oilier  «ro^t  rjulet  littt'«.n  awaits  i.h,  Everyihliig 
.ids  side  or  that  is  ijtiutfgJc — s  eitln  i  w..      next  door 
to  If.   I  beiitcvo  ".to  r.fvei  jj};iill  rcnc.'i  peace— ibd 
country  w  ill  never  bettiu  £o*tf  m  .  i   mninii  level, 
•ifitil  It  hu.j  .'  "■•.lied  ahsoluie  ft  :oJom  a.id  erilire 
>s:ilty  from  the  '*  i;.a  iivit'.   r.ow  so:,ie  '.i^,, 

.,ce»n  one  itilng,  j>nu  a*..,..,-  one  tlwu.v,  and  others  ad- 
/i.tc  tlie  cotitrary.  Somt.  men  sj.ertlt  ;»t  eMpjtArJon  i«a 
a  path  to  that  resulL  Borne  inen  speak  »t  tli>r  Pioc- 
amailon  of  ihc  Fitsivient ;  otiters  tear  cuo  niWuii  to 
uie  dUvo  power.  The  ii  '  ublicsu  Ideal  h  luihn;.  on 
rsn  Aiitl-Slavery  basii.  Tho  Deinocratin  Ideal  Is 
fnlon  on  any  basis  whntotof  t  th^  reconstruction  cf 
Southern  States-  a  c  ivei.ttoii.  *  carte  blanch*!-- 
t?omo  In,  no  matter  wh  1  terms  VOU  fix."  My  belief 
1<M  c!l  that  Is  only  nroiii-'r  dsi  ;  ?  forwarrnova  or 

less  <ll«g'ii6ed,  war  moro  or  le>s  protracted,  nut.  war. 
In, a  true  8en»*,  this  country  has  never  known  any- 
thing but  War  Since  »H7.  It  was  a  war  of  ideas— 
a  wan  wm  of  (he  ballot-box— It  was  »  war  of  pur- 
ties— It  uns  a  war  of  pulpits,  oui  it  was  all  the  same 
wh'.  l  he  Southerner  hated  the  Nonlienwr,  bmiause 
he  '-new  l.^s  "  li.'Sllliltion"  was  unsafe  us  lour;  us  tho 
V  mi.c  e  asked  (luest.'ons.  [l.nughter.j  Jki  vlkscn  Davis 
Itl'.Oiys  tn-dav  (tint  theie  Is  but  one  cornerstone  fura 
Sonlliori)  Ooill'ttleracy  baaed  on  Slavery,  and  that  Is 
sllemwl,  in  New-iingJand,  but  he  h nows  that  that 
r''i.ull cm  novel'  coinu.  lit  may  "leave  Nuw-Ung. 
land  out  tn  tho  ro)d,''bul  In  the  cold  she  still  talks, 
[lauuli.er  and  apnlause,]  and  us  lona  HS  she  exists 
think  ng,  hN  iysp  ,n  rests  on  Its  apex,  not  ou  its  tmse. 

It  C."ll)Ot  liV  .    U  |n  |,n I  i,  war  Ol  autumn*. 


k !'•„  Nt  T°> Hn  »v-.Juy"  left  fa.  hersci'i- 
^Itt  jhal  t!i»,  ilng  of  the  Umoii  woiild  not  re 
si'SfiUvd  against  a  Confederate  ie- 
tn  svmpailiy 


take  i  uowil— t 

ntit'on-- Now-UrJeans    to-tlay  is 
with    Naw.york.    sue  knows    it    >*    |,0,  [,f. 
l.iOof.    il    t3  not     a    war    of    sections,    it  is 


a  «B'  Ot  kiei  spending  only  when  one  idea  strangles 
the  otiic nr.  and  not  befiile".  res^'a.  fiomo?  whmj  ,Vr. 

I  duel  holds  tho  lie.iU,,  ainl  not  be/oi.i',  No»v,  1  would 
aoropi  anything  ou  .n  Anti-Slavery  i/ails.  i  would 
accent  sopwatlon.  I  would  accept*  compromise.  I 
WOUU  acctpt  I  num.  1  wou.'d  accept  peace,  and 
pay  the  whole  Confederate  debt  at  par  Oil 
ill  Aht.-SUy«ry  basis.  On  that  bns.'e  I  have 
IpwQ  W  hajd  jbii  of  Natlopitl  e*lsie<ice.  I  base 
rcacuui  tin  irr.iiiiKi  s. rata,  and  may  begin  to  build 
a;>' m  in  pstu-fl.  And  until  I  reach  t»ai,  no  chi- 
canery ol  pint.es,  no  ingenuity  of  compromise,  no 
manner  if^cpsiaiion  can  make  any  difference.  We 
are  in  fo;  the  war  The  BouHl  knows  it,  and  if  the 
«orm  n't  know  it  now,  it  will  learn  It  in  the  course 
01  a  year  or  two.  [Laughter.]  These  events  of  the 
day,  wha  do  they  mean  ?  They  mfttn  the  irieslsta- 
hie  enoo.  our  in sii.utions,  winch  are  stronger  flian 
any  iur.ivli.uu  rhai_.iiide;cjirjeiit  which  is  besririK 
"-  on,  or.d  l.ffs  borne  o«3n  foi  Ihe  last  thirty  years. 
J  t  is  an  undercurrent  to  which  we  contribute,  but 
!r.-.hWe  "!ve  nCielr  controlled— Inherent  in  tree 
ffi  \:ld  «»  thought.  It  U  free  speech  a 
W'ly--no  Wtll-street  bank-no  National  parch- 

t '  »  y°!'  'en"'",D£r       "oyish  legend  of  the 

ln"LB(  l,u  WSUt  om  ld  te,k   hi»   lorlilne,  and 

?.  '  , i  k!'7,e'a?K  8  nJI1  bv  wh'ch-  when  he  en- 
tered  into  trade,  he  could  procure  any  kind  of  oro- 

Gitd'rfe'^i^- 

"•'   "iin d  away, 
lEEluutly— whsthn'  V      l    i  ,. 
'ks.  he  lu-d  '  r,u  asked  sjlk  or  wool.CuUUU  Vi 

h._u;sre"'aiMTe'  3fi  l»«  Sxe.l  up  lilbUi.  e  »»"«■ 

tii3  Si»-'  '"u 'Hunted  rjusluess  in  the  far  EaiUur 
waJ'',  J'nv*nei*  suea  things  occur.  U.snelghSors 
;  '»  -:  !'-  '*W  process,  und  .Stole  lire  mill.  You  locol- 
;J  <  L'(''ls  Is  the  way  the  legend  accounts  foe  the  sa:l- 
>oss  of  the  sea.  Tne  man  got  l'ie  slo'en  mill  on  board, 
(•hip  r  id  wela tied  a,  ghor,  dusignlng  to  cany  tile  pro* 
to.iouio  other  iiind^  He  wanted  salt,  wound  ine 
mi!!,  pronom.oed  the  etianr.ed  words,  and  tbf-  mill 
ground  out  »altv  ft  ground  and  ground  ;  bvt  he  had 
1  fois  jtien  to  le/irn  the  counter-charm  to  sf*p  the  mill 
—so  il  coveted  tho  snip  with  salt.  It  su-!A  the  shin, 
and  then  salted  the  whole  sea,  and  m  grinding  vet. 
[Laughter,  and  applause.)  NOw,  free  spetclt 
is  that  mill.  [Koars  of  laughter.]  It  began 
to  gri'»  when  the  Purihais  landed  at  Plymouib 
I-ock,    it  gionr.d  out  Massa<  h'itettsv  [Applause.] 

II  .irCvrnd  out  the  Revolution.  It  yroiuid  outme  Oec- 
laiaiAm  of  ludepsudenoe.  it  ground  out  the  Consti- 
tution.  It  ground  out  tfe  iaissouri  Egitation,  that 
n.iiriy  br<  ke  ti.e  nation  in  halve*.  It  grounu  out 
iO*irax  It  ground  oui  Sumter.  It  ground  out  Fuj;- 
fcvJtT'd  Proclamation  on  the  plains  of  Missouri.  [Ap- 
p.fu  c.]  Ii  yround  cct  AiiiAUAn  Lincoln  and  tne 
nrs:  dsy  of  Jrmu-.ry.  [Applause]  Ho  meant  lo  slop 
iht  sail  in  the  ik  ginning,  but  it  will  sink  the  nation 
Willi  the  saiu.ess  of  the  Pi  oclamallon  mat  co'  ers  tlie 
cortiu'i't.  tApplaiise,]  He  cannot  stop  if.  It  is 
grinding  to-day.  [Applause,]  Ii  will  grind  forever  , 
and  JisfK.  Pavis  knows,  aud  the  whole  South  knows, 
that  il  will  grind  out  their  nation— making  a  bondage 
ar.d  arietoc  acy  impossible  in  the  natuie  ef  things. 
[Applause.]  Mow  His  between  the=e  Inherent  and 
Ulicor.trollaklo  elements  ih:,t  the  war  goes  on  to  dav. 

The  question  With  us  Is:  Wlut  la  to  be  the  fate  of 
itiis  genciaiion  f    Are  we  to  believe,  with  Senator 
La.n  ,  of  Kansas,  'hat  if  the  North  is  uefeated  in  this 
individual  fiynt,  that  we  must  write  on  her  tombstone, 
"  ivil.-.-d  oy  West  Potnl  ?"  or  is  tncio  oei.ind  inis  rou- 
tine somcch.ng,  so  that  we  shall  find  the  sky  all  briant 
ana  the  cdot'ds  all  pi, .led  ?    Practically,  where  are  tne 
d  ingers?   Wcli.it  seems  that  the  dangers  are  these, 
j  here  lay  ticiore  us  two  sections,  tne  iNorih  and  the 
fo'itu,  geographlnallv  fo.  a  moment,  ai  the  North  is 
the  Democratic  party  laising  its  head,  anu  bv  the 
democratic  party  I  mean  everything  that  wisties  to 
settle  this  cpiestloii  without  denning  out  Slavery. 
[Applause.]    Jiveryliung  opposed  to  peace  on  an 
Ann-Slavery  basts,  I  .nclude  in  my  word  Democrat. 
Nuw,  w  hat  does  this  ph.  ty  mean  to  .lo  1    On  the  4:h 
Jf  March,  when  tins  present  Republican  Congiess 
ce-ases  to  exist — if  not  sooner  ca.iou  together  by  the 
1  itsident,    and  exerting   ihe    moral    weight  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  legislative  body  of  the 
G  ivernmt  lit— i(  mer.ns  by  the  Supreme  Court,  widch 
nouody  is  certain  that  lie  can  trust  to  create  a  ca--e  to 
c  .n  y  before  that  bench  as  they  did  the  Hred  Scott 
case.  They  expect  an  adverse  decision,  and  upon 
the  announcement  of  that  decision  thev  mem,  in 
till  ow  the  Jiiuiciury  across  tlie  pain  of  ihe  Executive, 
nud  suy  to  Hie  people  that  tlie  Proclamation  ol  tlie 
Pi-tidultsiii  conflicts  with  the  Constitution.  Thev  may 
disarm  the  whole  military  movement,  and  the  North 
may  lie  put  b  ick,  and  also  tho  pi eparatlons  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Republican  Party— to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  remonstrance,  then  for  a  convention,  then  lor  the 
admission  oi  tim  rebel  States  Into  that  convention,  and 
than  corfe  blanche  lor  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of 
submission  for  &  while  to  ihe  old  Slave  power  and  the 
CoitstlUltloii  Of  '*>/.    iNew  iiiij  man  who  knows  the 
purpose  ol  his  party  cannot  doubt  that  what  I  huve 
.sktni  bed  in  these  few  sentences  is  a  lair  view  of  ihe 
programme  which  they  wish  tocairy  out.  Whether 
lucre  will  oe  an  actual  outbreak,  ami  a  marshaling  ol 
States  against  the  National  Government  j  wnoiher 
there  Will  be  an  effort  lo  carry  oat  the  progi  amine  I 
have  indicated,  as  I  have  indicated  Is  the  purpose  ot 
the  pat  ty— this  Is  the  dsrk  cloud  before  us.   The  reac- 
tion is  not  Strong  in  Its  own  Strength— not  because 
III  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  Is   uny  basis  for  such 
a  reuction,  bot  because  tlie  Administration  has  given 
to  Its  own  party  nothing  lo  eat,  [laughter  and  ap- 
plause,) nothiiu  lo  live  upon,  [laughter,]  no  milltai  y 
success,  no  assumption  Ol  power  in  tlie  rebel  Slates 
no  miiitaiy  a.  liviiy.  and,  until  the  1st  of  January  last, 
not  even  a  principle  to  swear  by,   [Applause.]  Tho 
Republloun  Part}  has  been  detailed  In  tho  struggle 

simply  because  they  hud  no  means  of  reply  lug  fo  the 

bitter  and  relentless  dlsoi.ura'temcnts  of  their  neigh- 
bors, In  the  elections  of  last  fall,  I  say  this  is  the 

dmk  cloud  In  Ihe  skv  before  us. 

Weil,  what  Is  Urn  bright  section?  The  bright  sec- 
tion is  luual  in  tlie  policy— such  as  It  Is— ol  the  Admin- 
Isliatlon,  I  came  from  Washington  recently,  and  l 
cannot  say  hardly  whether  I  am  encouraged  u  dis- 
couraged, 1  cannot  suy  we  have  not  armlva  enough. 
1  ho  '.mil  Is  not  there  1  think  we  bavn  meu  enough 
if  we  hud  leaders,  as  Lowku.  laid  In  his  last  poem 


"  Not  iucu,  but  man,  'tis  thus  we  full. 

Wnk  mania  itrow  weaker  by  Uie  lengnttning, 
What  use  in adding to  the  Ull.        ,  „..„,„„,•. 
When  Uti  the  head  lUiit  needs  the  •treDntheiiliig  • 
That  Is  txactly  what  we  ne-;d— less  Cabinet  1'iesl- 
dettts.  Now,  I  And  no  Cabinet  m  Washington,  and 
except  the  President.  I  find  few  honeet  men.  But* 
win  ell  you  what  1  think  i>e  »si  made  or.  lie  has 
"lit  lot  thirty  year*  In  Springfield,  Ililnois-to  in« 
north  ol  htni  «»»  »  porilou  oi  thoSiwte  free, educated, 
unit  republican.  Tothasouth  was  Egypt»l«iioraM, 
l».o-Slavery,  worse  than    doughface—  Claugnter]— 
Southern,  *rr\lli>,  dark.    Mr.  Linuolm  has  been 

balancing  all  llla  llfe  WWW.  U"SH  k^I.  .X 
moots  to  he  popular  with  both,  and  he  is  lie 
result  «i  the  balance.  [Laughter.]    Tina  was  bis 

education  for  tinny    yeais— i.o  crime —because  lie 

uvea  mere  be  could  not  help  it.  [LauanieM  He 
bait  succeeded  In  being  the  favorite  of  that Mosaic 
Slate  Illinois,  and  llw  result  In  Abkauaj.  Ijwi'ju.  ! 
CAuolauae.]  Now  there  la  uo  use  in  deceiving  °ur- 
selves.  When  we  tuae  account  ot  stock  t  ere  I*  r.o 
u»e  in  making  up  too  goods  too  high.  iLauihtei.J 
Well  how  much  can  lie  toe  counted  upon  1  lihspur- 
u«se  niuv  be  s<>od,  hut.  in  hie  own  -Stale  he 
never  walk*"  a  st'ralght  line.  And  lite  ,eiu  t 
«  at,  a  ylgwig,  and  li«  was  not  able,  in  his  present  con- 
dition, to  gel  out  of  his  old  habit.  lApplause.3  He 
coulii  not  linve  been  elected  it  he  had  u.  en  a  Nortn- 
,  ern  man.  The  reason  why  «ror  Sena'wr  (Mr.  t>»w- 
iiu)  was  rejected  was  because  lie  was  thought  to  be 
u  Northern  man.  Was  tt  a  great  mtstaaiel  Now  yon 
muy  Question  the  Cabinet.  Why  had  you  Gov.  Stak- 
li  in  North  Carolina  t  On,  that  was  a  mistake.  W  hy 
have  you  Basis  hi  Kew-Orioanar  Thai  was  a  m.s- 
tul;.i  But  how  happens  It  that  there  is  neve*  a  mts- 
tnke  that  inuiee  to  the  benefit  o(  Abolition  1  fcaw,  n 
1  see  a  drunken  man  in  the  street,  he  fade  liupar- 
ti  j'iy  to  tin:  right  and  left.  Then  1  know  be  isdruak. 
tLaughter.]  But  suppose  he  waits  along  the  street, 
5ud  falls  always  to  tho  right  side?  1  kr>ow  he  has 
eotabriekiin  ttie  .  ignt  aide  ot  his  Uut.  i.L,augnter..i 
Ku*  the.  Adirdnlsiiation,  when  it  makes  a  nilstaKe, 
noes  il  ;n  the  interest  ol  Slavery  ;  it  U/uks  m  li  tt  uaa 
a  bi  ic»i  in  the  ;,oulli  side  oi  its  hat. 

We  are  to  taie,  iherefore,  into  our  caieuutl-on  of 
cbaueet  this. Item,  lhat  we  have  a  Present  at 
present,  so  Ur  ;is  any  probability  appears,  for  all 
time;  we  are  t»  have  an  AOnunK.lit.iion  wi;h  this 
Southern  bias.  K  vve  arc  saved,  we  are  iobe  saved 
in  &i,iiB  of  the  Administration,  II  we  are  saved,  X 
believe  we  shall  Da  *;»cd  beeause  it  was  not  posntbui 
f"  Aif'inM  Ljxoosx  to  ruin  us.  Now,  I  say  it, 
notwithstandingl  aliow  the  honest  purpose  of  toe 
man  Uut  lime  la  osie  great  eien,ent  iu 
1  ;h.s  problem-  lime,  that  Is  hardening  me  South 
'  mio  a  nation— time,  that  is  weuktftfiig  the  North 
into  decrepitude  and  desnaif— tune,  that  is  ripen- 
ing the  decision  oi  Europe,  to  put  her  L-;<n„  into  me 
quarrel— time,  Umlis  coniueinglfie  alava,  ana  nr.u.li  g 
him  doubtful  whether  tttnor  side  n.wi*  foiuc  any 
va'.lage— lime,  that,  as  Napo^.on  and,  »•  e  vyry^  ns"i- 
U»«t  is  an  opporluuliy  /or  mi-fo. yJiit'j  i«  cs 
sure,  the  Government  maue  a  great  inist»att>  and  ac- 
j  ijnow'-e^gea  it,  when  they  sent  Ctor.  «/.:.:  j  4o«n  io 
Naw-Orlewss,  but  v.  '>»t  is  ca'-f'-j'  <  C'.-t-J  the 
uistak-1     They  <■»    ••■<>'•-  «J«l*i',t 

L.».-k  in  sixty  or  j.ii.etv  da^s.  .Uiuiers  <ry 
Gen.  Bi.^h.j  He  oojrvts  a  gLOil  Choer. 
i j  ulc  only  Ceneial,  in  rny  uilii'J.  j.-s, 
erjiupiebeiided  his  o/1:.-e.  Froai  V.'.<1  firti  ?n.,iii<  ..I  ttt.t 
l;e  put  on  a  shoal  ler-Etrap,  he  lias  been  Wvinicd  ii 
(Ms  rule  e^i!ng— "  1  am  uie  liovernoient,  and  V->ote  a.o 
h'aitors."  i/.ppianae.]  He  is  tl")  onlyunt!  of  our 
Maior-Generata  who,  11  he  Bhould  din  t.i-nipht.  i':au 
have  it  .'arvv  i  on  l.ls  toiribstotie  — '•  1  am  tuc  onlv 
American  who  tcs  yet  dared  to  narg  a  iruittr. '' 
[Great  cheerins-1  Mr.  Priiups  eonli::»«d  t.» fuloglao 
Gen,  Mlltua'j  ftdmitfiatraiiou  ol  attain  ..i  N  v.v-0i- 
loans.  .  ,  . 

Wpea  Banks  got;  to  %tM  <**tv.  he  i< !:  il  to  eti  un- 
derstood from  the  outset— nut  only  formally  repealing 
lhelaw8ol  his  predecessor,  but  letlinp  it  be  un  ier- 
stooJ.I,  in  a  tiioufauu  ways  in  which  a  man's  position  is 
understood  that  he  dltapproves  ol  the  »holer<tfonc 
ol  Gen.  Urmia,  and  goes  to  replace  it  with  another. 
The  consequence  is  that  Gen,  Botim  is  Insulted  in 
pilvate,  and  the  consequence  Is  in.'d  Gun.  IIansw 
feniis  the  Fifteenth  New-llamp.'hire  KefilinetiL  vmiii 
free-boi  n  granite  hands,  after  lite  iirst  day  ot  Jan- 
uary, to  flog  tne  slaves  on  ttie  plantations  of  Louis- 
iana, [Cries  of  "  SI  am?,  shame."]  When  the 
i"';e  Ident  sai  i  to  us,  "I  would  ;'ke  to  know  what 
the  blacks  think  of  my  Proclamation,"  we  said, 
'■  i  1  o Ji'  wi'l  you  ever  know,  when  your  own  Gonei  ai 
?a^s  them  in  ihe  Department  to  which  i  ou  semi 
lino.  I  think  the  One  llundu'd  ami  ri:x  y-«econ J 
llef!iiiieii[  of  yrjur  own  State,  under  Coi.  B«nediot, 
ii«S  uSe?is  detailed  oii  one  platilalioti  whose  master 
feared  the  insubordination  of  nis  xlnjes  on  the  2d  day 
ol  January,  a. id  sent  for  your  ow  n  New-Ynidi  hoys  to 
stand  guard  over  m*  slaves  that  vvslC  noldlng  out 
ti.eir  ntinUs  for  the  W7><  la'ni  ilioVi,  and  you  guarded 
the  hi  I  -Uf  jitlencc.  I"  Shame,  «li«n;e,"J  Nt)".',  six  ty 
oi  ninety  days  are  to  intervene  beluru  this  timid, 
fullering,  stupid  General  from  Massachusetts  is  to 
he  repla<ie<l  by  Gvn.  Butli.ii — every  hour  gold •-' II , 
precious  days  before  Republicanism  deseits  the 
tile  Oapilol,  and  they  are  to  be  wasted.  A  very 
dis  c:  Irons  mistake.  But  he  gocn  hack,  as  Ihe 
Administration  a-sures  all  comers,  lie  i^oes  hack 
to  put  iii  the  places  of  the  BOU.UOO  white  soldiers 
which  are  to  s.o  out  before  the  first  day  of  May,  300,000 
bllllik  men  ii um  the  south  ot  M'isoiitiiid  Dixon's  line, 
lApplausc]  11','  uairiec  with  nun  100,000  tnuskeis, 
and  (I en.  IIiivrt"i  carnei!  00,0(0,  and  Ill"y  are  mam  ed 
bv  black  right  hands.  I  consider  tiut  a  great  '  ii- 
courageiiieiiti  It  will  take  a  long  time  for  ihcslaie 
lo  toe  convinced  ol  our  sincerity,  Gietvt  bodies,  like 
two  millions  of  slaves,  move  slowlv.  But  the  best 
tiling  that  can  be  done  K  that  liifiijcs, '.".;t!'.!ss!  Jinnifl 
is  Ihe  Proclamation,  who  carries  it  wherever  no 
gm  e,  should  he  sent  to  that  Department, 
Claimed  of  the  I'f^sl'ient,' also,  in  North  Um ; oMna, 
W'llete  uell.  OSiNLLY  blocks  the  course  of  Govern- 
merit  ;  where  every  fiee  t  pll  it  In  the  Sl^'(f  complains 

oi  htm,  and  sends  up  his  coin  plat r'  to  Wuslili^t'ii, 

and  it  is*  not  heard,  that  ho   '#'rteJ|j  De  TOtfloVfu. 


When  we  ca;ried  him  thtv  protest  ot  Massachutctts 
a^alnsl  Giiv.  Stanlkv  '<((C  p'realdent  said,  "I  ha»e 
•  "J I  heard  a  word_  o(  complaint  against  film  for  lour 

liionihs,"  Tinvt  »ipon  me  lite  presnmp  ion  ;r5  say  '<> 
some  !o  ,v  ttem-'ois  and  representative,  when  1  met 
ihem^  Dojou  suDpnas  vve  pay  yell  *3,0C0  a  year  io 

slajL    here    II)    Washington.,    ami    not    till  the 
Bresltiunt   Hie  Irtiill  |     il'iw    shall    he    live  in 
the    ('!<{    oi     Wa'shlugton    and    imt    hear  Ihe 
I  ii.  i  iff  ^i..  Tit   pioieft  of  every  lover   of  the  Union 
tiK*J>^i>l  the  man   who  stands    In   Noitn  Carolina 
ti»netiay  1 1.  The  Piesidentsuid  to  afilendo(  mine: 
"  Why,  Gov.  KtANLKY  a^sureit  ni«  himself  that  he 
could  slinid  the  Prncianiation."    The  roply  of  my 
filend  was:    "Stand  It!    We  don't  Wftnt  men  that 
can  aland  it ;  we  want  men  lhat  cabstand  (or  it!" 
[Laughter  and  upplause.]    Who  is  there  to  put  In  ids 
piace  i    Why,  we  have  ono  in  that  city,  the  Pfocla- 
ina'tnti  In  boots,— a  icai,  whose  name  is  a  sainted  one 
In  every  hovel  from  the  Ranpahniiuock  lo  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  an  I  has  been  so  sane  lbaii— whose  footstep  at 
New ujern  would  mage  a  thrill  on  the  continent  that 
woufd  he  fell  lo  New -Oilcans— his  name  is  FuaMOMT. 
I  Loud  cheers.]  I  do  nol  caie  whether  lie  Is  a  General 
or  not,  hut  w.th  such  a  seamy  record  of  Generals 
L  think  he  has  done  as  well  as  any  we  ha^e.  Cer- 
tainly  we  have  nothing  to  boast  o(  the  way  of 
achievements.    We  are  so  hungry  in  Boston  that  we 
are  making  a  hero  of  a  General  that  never  did  any- 
thing.   [Applause  and  laughter.]    1  entered  Spring- 
lle.u,  me  oihei  day,  with  Gen.  McClillam  in  the 
same  ear,  and  a  llniid  friend  of  mine  who  was  getting 
out  ol  the  cms,  hearu  ihe  twenly  or  loi  ly  cannon  On  d 
for  him,  said,  anxlouslv.  "I  hope  tney  won't  hurt 
anvboily."  "O,"  said  t,  "  McClellan  guns  nevei  hurt 
uutboov."    But  FaaMOK-r'a  Bignliicai.ee  is  not  his 
nrilitary  skill  merely.   Just  now  mere  is  a  mure 
iuiporiant   problem.   1   tried    lo  sketch     10  you 
ihe     democratic     danger     of     the     North— this 
olitical   plot    to    blockade  tho  Government,  top 
Check  its  path,  and  to  ilnuw  the  lawabi-u.ig  seidl- 
meiii  lhat  cluster*  round  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
way  ol  the  President.    How  is  it  lo  be  met.    Not  uy 
I  politics.   Il  ls  to  be  met  partially  by  military  success 
—lhat  la  not  enough.    Il  ts  to  be  met.  in  my  opinion, 
wiihin  'JO  or  lUOda,  s,  by  joU.Uid  ucgrocs  on  llielr  feet, 
and  wnen  that  is  dou«  tnt  re  is  no  political  machinery 
that  can  put  this  question  back.    Maj.  Bill,  of  Mul- 
len's, Stall,  savs  the  slaves  of  Loul-  iana  me  in  such  a 
stale  thai  all  the  while  men  on  the  comment  can 
never     put    thtm    back    iino    Slavery  without 
drenching  the  whole  Sinle  in  blood.   1(   that  is 
the  cognition  of  the  slav  es  of  the  .South,  let  ihem 
snow  it ;  iot  them  once  i  ally  undei  Ihe  United  Slates 
banner — let  them  at  once  cluster  around  the  Procia- 
malion— let  Ibem  once  pet  on  the  r  leet,  a  palpable, 
recognized  iotce,  and  our  future  is  beyond  the  reach 
ol  poliucians.   [Anplause.]   How  can  that  be  ooiie 
the  quickest*    liow  can  we  assure  ourselves  of  that 
result  tne-  speediest?   Put  BuiiEa  in  Ncw-Oileaus, 
and  put  FaaMOKT  at  Newbern.   FaiiiOS'i''s  name  will 
gathei  mo.e  in  grots  under  nis  aiandaid  in  the  same 
number   of   days    than   any   olher   twelve  men 
on    the   Continent.    ['  Thai's    so,''   and  cheers.] 
That   is    ilia    defence   oi    ihe   Government.  1 
believe    the     President,    in     his    heart,  to-day 
doubts  whether  his  pioclainatlon  has  dona  more 
nar in  iban  good.     Why  does  he  doubt  ilf  Be- 
cause neither  here  ai  the  North,  nor  from  Congress, 
nor  trom  ihe  biac-i  has  he  heard  any  response  to  lhat 
proclamation.   He  reads  the  Democratic  reaction  as 
a  rebuke.   What  you  wa  d  is  that  such  meetings  as 
llie&e  should  push  your  Representatives  ami  Stnators 
up  lo  tne  dutv  of  bearing  to  the  President  the  signiii- 
cance.the  ieal  meaning  of  the  events  that  are  taking 
place  at  ihe  Noilh.    Ho  reads  no  news  panel  a.  The 
only  thing  he  gels  is  in  the  Protests  of  Individuals 
fining  his  private  room  with  perpetual  Interviews.  I 
said  to  you  Senator  and  Representative, that  is  not 
your    place    to    go    to    tho   President.     1  fan 
go  to  ihe  Piesident,  for  1  have  no  other  place.  Ono 
of  the  best  representatives— a  man  who  said  if  the 
Proclamation  had  not  come  too  late  he  would  have 
preserved  his  seat  in  Congress — wtiat  shall  1  dot  1 
said,  "  Go  home,  assemble  as  man>  thousands  as  will 
listen  to  you,  and  tell  them  thai  ii  this  Government  is 
saved,  it  Is  lo  be  saved  by  Ihe  masses  making  them- 
selves  felt  to  day  at  Washington."  How  shall  it  be 
do.^elf    It  is  Ico  late  to  make  public  opinion.    I  said 
to  members  ol  Congress,  "  Don't  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent."   II  1  weie  President  ol  the  United  States  and 
you    come     to     me     wllh    the.-e     private  re- 
monstrances,    1     would    send   you   out  of  tiie 
room,    I  would  say  to  you,  "  Go  into  those  halls." 
I  don't  want  to  see  Cuakles  Stjmnub  or  Bbn.  Wade. 
i  want  to  hear  from  the  Capitol  the  voice  ot  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  officially.  1  don't  want  you  here  pro- 
testing against  my  administration  and  asking  inc  to 
lake  Individually  the  tT'Onunl  .us  responsibility  at 

this  hours  ol  changing  the  whole  pertimuel  of  the  Ad- 
u.Udstra'ion.  Go  home  to  your  own  chambers  and 
there  spread  out  before  the  public  the  facts  which 
you  know,  lidoim  and  correct  public  opinion,  tak- 
ing youi  own  share  of  responsibility  which  will  up- 
hold me  In  such  a  change."  Tin  y  won't  do  it.  One 
of  our  Mnssucuuaets  papers  ea'd  of  some  recent 
sloiles  til  it  1  told  of  Sxwakd:  "Nobody  will  believe 
Ihem  ;  it  would  lake  three  such  men  to  make  anybody 
believe  the  stories.  Now  ciery  one  of  these  facU  Is 
knov.ii  to  Ihe  whole  body  of  the  Senate.  They  eiist 
there  ;  v«l  no  Senator  dai  es  lo  take  the  responsibility 
ol  tin  owing  down  bis  gauuilet  to  the  Secretory  of 
State,  and,  In  the  presence  of  the  public,  domain!  a 
bilot  who  believes  in  the  voyage,  We  have  an  Ad- 
ministration that  means  to  hand  you  over  to  the  next 
Piesldciillal  election,  and  let  lhat  deciue  til*  quection, 
hoping  il  w  ill  be  democratic,  leading  to  a  compro- 
mise, and  give  vis  back  Into  the  hands  of  tho  aris- 
lOCracy  of  the  South,    We  have  a  Senate  and  House 

ol  Representative*  that  has  tweaivnine  days  before 

it,  counting  Sundays,  that  dai.)  1101  put  tlieli  loot 
now n  and  tell  whet  Ihey  know  of  the  pio'.s 
id  the  Cabinet  agaimt  the  penwtully  oi  this 
Union  and  tne  success  ol  this  struggle.  Now.  I  say, 
in  such  a  state  ol  thlngsevents  are  encouragllig — men 
are  not.  Black  men  OH  their  feet  III  New-til  leans 
end  NorMt  Carolina  will  Save  US  111  Spile  Of  the  timid 
Keiiste,  a  treacherous  Administration,  Mid  a  Mosaic 
Prcsld"i)t.  tLsugliter  and  applause.]  If  you  have 
any  weljint,  therefore,  ou  public  opinion,  on  the  men 


lhat  represent  vou  in  Congress,  make  them  leel  die 
presume,  and  within  thirty  or  ninety  days,  bc.'ora  that 
It  uuMlble,  make  tbetu  edc-  t  such  a  change  In  this 
loruiillty  ol  execuHonof  our  Jiiecutlve  that  may 
place  us  early  In  the  Suinnoi  beyond  the  reach  ol 
Wlaoliance  auu  contingency.  I  do  not  belive 
in  Rioiituoad  and  its  eont.uest ;  l  do  not 
be  v.e  iii  the  possibility  of  the  Army ')l»pl°-, 
tomac  ttlttcung  a  victory  at  ItichinoM.  W<«  mal  1 
uistiu.t  Huoaaa;  he  is  a  brave  man  and  ho  means  «> 
n«ht,  and  wlti  that  artny  two-thirds  McOlelSnBlawl, 

he  will  do  all  that  is  |iO*Slble  tor  a  brave  man  to  d«  ; 
but  he  ha;,  an  atttlV  where,  as  1  heard  from  an  odicer 
vestcrdav  from  Falinouili,  tne  iweUe-pouuders  suna 
In  the  mud  »o  deep  thai  nothing  bui  the  cannon  itself 
antl  ihe  uinmr  hrin  Of  th«  wheel  is  Visible.  He  liasW,.- 
oro  ^aio..*!*,  no  more— the  rest  Is  made-up  of  1  aymaa- 
tsii  (jorwiiisjaiy  Quartermasters  and  invalid*,  amy 
thousand  bayonets  and  four  hundred  regiments,  seven 
thousand  eupertluoue  odicers.  breeding  discontent, 

Willie  it  Is  an  army  ied  by  a  man  <t  to»e»,  II  is  still  u 
powerful  and  brave  tostrument.  But  Virginia  Is  Ihe 
Sw>ueriiu-d  ot  ihe  -CiordiliO.it—  a  Dactle-lM'td  every 
three  miles— a  ra'.:«e  of  hills  streaming  where  Hiu 
uiy  rcure  ave  miles  oy  ova  .niles  till  he  reachsa 
Richmond— a  cor.q«*.a,  uiiiouatediy.il  the  worth 
perseveres,  but  w  on  at  such  a  cost  and  wita  sucn 
i  time  as  to  prolong  inisweesaary  the  struggle,    l  ne 
Richmond  of  the  South  Hes  in  the  two  million*  of 
blacks  that  are  within  ts»  reach  oi  cannoa  ol  our 
zuiiboau  tn  the  rirers  that  «inpty  into  the  v*alf.  [Ap- 
nlause.]     I    Trv'^i  in    Wn  itiliigton    with   a  geu- 
I  tlcman    from    New-Orleur.s,  just   elected  frora 
tint  sii.se  lo    reiivesant    Its    loyal    porUoa  in 
1  f  aogress— Mr.FiA-.-*l>sa».  He  said  to  mt,    1  have 
bi  en  thirty  years  a  resident  tl  Louisiana,  auc  the 
atate  ».Ubv  has  enji-ytu  ao  jnu^h  free  speech  under 
Gen.  Be,--**,  tint  if  Ncv.-Orl.anB  believed  you  would 
^ever  ««seit  her  there  we  tea  thpusand  working  j 
ti-ui,-e  to-day  that  woiiid  declare  for  tne  t  ntoti,  j 
and  llfi'si  »!ip:e  Slate  if  you  would  fcold  it  two  yeare,  , 
u  •  'ot  it  sec  the  experiment  of  hired  labor,  would  be  | 
en  husiasiirail  v  for  U-s.  Union  bv  a  tartte  majontv.'.  i 
r  i:n,:.i'is?.]  Co,Jtng  home  our  Government  was  mot  | 
in  fi'a'tiwore by  a  depntatiou  from  Mtftt  State  wW,  a  , 
"  t,go  that  if   the    Government.  ^u  J  Jorge t 
wi:ti'   MavylanJ    done  lor    the  rebels  in  ,.ouis 
....  ...  i,  ., ,  ,,,t  •  ay  them  for  Um  Mnvt  fi,  the  loyal  and  j 

i'-,e  r.ivdovai  Ma.yiander  wouid  whesi  into  Wie  rai  »i  , 
.  f  the  Free  .si  ,tes  wlthir.  :i  mwibs.  U  this  be  ti  a 
■vf  -he  two  e  itremos  of  ihe  Confederacy,  WW 
^Vi>«t   Why  only  that  ihe  solid  centre,  tne  g-'t-at 
ro,"r»;«rr,thi  rich  plantations,  and  the  nccumnlawd 
i-p.-'l  *  .hiUmake  a  girdle  round  the  Gulf,  should  be' 
...  ry'„'ie.-  by  the  news  iiiat  wherever  It  plants  Its  , 
•• 'r •  it  ' i  ■  declare  tuere  Is  nothing  here  but  ueople  j 
Lnfi  i',mi  "  ti,- :*nd  is  ours,  confiscated,  guaranteed; 
uS    Sue"   given    to    the    soldier    WllO  has  fin- 
ished   his  service.   Give  tt  to  the    olack  m^n 
who  is  willing  to  lake  it  and  plant  a  State  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Union,  employ  fiee  labor  uoon  that 
lertlle  soil,  and  commence  again  the  civil  machinery, 
the  oiganizalton  of  a  State.    I  do  not  believe  in  b  it- 
ties  ending  this  war.   This  is  a  warof  iueas.  You 
may  plant  a  foil  in  every  district  of  the  South— v. vu 
may  take  possession  of  her  capitals,  and  hold  them 
tvitii  armies,  but  yiyi  have  not  begun  to  subdue  her. 
VouiJon't  annthiiatSa  thing  simplv  bv  abollshlug  it. 
The  most  «ucees»ftil  superintendent  of  contrabands 
at  Fort.r.is  Monroe  is  beg'stcj  ol  U'>a  timid,  dl'alory, 
Indecisive  Government  to  allow  him  to  taite.  posse.?- 
session  of  the  abandoned  plantations  and  0ut  Ihe  va- 
eraiiv  C^otraba.nd,  who  is  not  alio  we.)  to  work,  upon 
those    acres   ami  Udl  self-;  uppoi  fiig.  A 

government  has  lo  be  besieged  and  euveafd  before 
Il  can  bJ  broughl  to  see  thai  the  con  [best  of  Virginia 
is  not  to  he  had  on  Ihe  Uappahanneek  bul  it  is  to  bu 
effected  at  Fortress  Monroe  when  the  negro  puis  his 
foot  upon  the  soil  and  owns  it;  I  kpow  tliia  seems 
[  €*tr*~-„*  oofuririe,  I  know  thai  itsccuis  so,:."' (" 
like  absolute  buibarlan  conquest.  I  allow  it.  I  don't 
bi  iieve  iheic  will  he  any  peace  until  347,000  slave- 
holders are  either  hung  or  exiled  [cheers].  History 
slows  no  piecedent  of  getting  rid  of  an  aristocracy 
idio  this  except  by  the  death  of  the  generation. 
The  slave  Is  the  ready  educated  loyalist  w_f.-.; 
sees  eye  to  eve  wi[h  _us  and  understands 
by  Instinct  the  whole  pro'jfem.  Col.  Hiojinson 
wiilfs  to  me  from  tiie  first  Carolina  Ree'inentof  vol- 
unleers  made  up  oi  negroes;  "My  Sergeniits  will 
discuss  this  question,  analyze  tt  and  probe  it  to  tho 
bottom,  and  picdict  lis  future  as  weil  as  you  and  I 
can  do.  It  is  ln.-tinct,  that  instinct  which,  Ins  ma.lc_ 
Ihe  slaveholder  for  seventy  years  lb;  ',nust  sagacio \<g 
of  sla'esmen,  which  has  ma'1;  him  leel  at  lilt^  dis- 
tance of  New-Orleans  Ul^l  Boston  was  lija  f'V.  that 
has  m;.]';  "ija  '^rta-*  ','ne  nor^east  wuhd  that  blew 
fiEros*"  MKSsichusetts — thai  san>5  uopf.scitv  in  the 
slave  has  made  him  a  loyalist^  Thit  vnan  w  ho  shO"k 

Botlek's  hand  on  ids  '.caving  New-Orleans,  ami 
thanked  him  for  giving  him  ten  months  of 
f  ee  speech,  b^<rAgs  to  Massachusetts,  -wherever 
hn  was  b'.Vfl,'  tt;heers,  while  the  man  wbn 
belli;'  re  that  lie  that  steals.  hj%.  nft^Voor  and 
u?es  him  h  a  gentlniiianA  aitu.  h*  that  makes  his  ow  n 
llvl.ig  bv  Ihe  swA'  it,  of  his  brow  is  not,  belongs  to 
the  South  Carolina  Confederacy.  This  war  was  be- 
tween iwo  >Jeas.  Now,  where  are  wo  m  get  a  Cov- 
rrrwnent  '.<i  execute  tee  Idea  of  freedom  r  Our  Oov- 
ermneivt  ll'emb'cs  to-day  at  tho  very  nameol  Fai;. 
Munt,  'Hires  not  send  him  into  Ihe  lirld,  and  knl>  es  so 
lulle,  of  public  opinion  that  It  sa)8  openly  and 
In  bo  many  word-,  "  FkKUOSl  Is  too  unpopu- 
lar to  l>e  used."  This  Gnveiiiii.tp.L  that  is 
cushioned  up  in  its  prejudice^  a\  TWnahlng- 
tiH>,tiow  shall  we  discharge  the  Ninth  Upon  il  like 
KB  avaliinuhe  and  m  ike  our  opinions  felt  T  Wed, 

ail  the  way  l  know  is  by  delegations  from  every  ciiy, 
by  public  meetings  In  every  town  tout  shah  speak 
and  muke  themselves  hearo.  I  tell  you  that  ihe  au- 
thorities at  Washington  have  no  more,  know  li  dge  Of 
the  spirit  ot  tne  Slate  of  Nevv-Vo  k  (not  the  till y )  than 
they  have  Itf  the  Turkish  empire  A  ..d  yet  tei  uienl- 
lu  our  midst  are  the  elements  of  national  ciun  01- 
slon,  even  here.  One  of  the  best  men  troni  Ohio, 
lepreieiltllig  one  ol  the  most  advanced  elsirlcts  of 
the  Republic,  ptitllim  himself  forth  ns  the  vaugualtl  <d 
tno  n&rtv.  Assured  me  that  In  ease  o(  separation  or 


anything  ih»t  looked  like  it  every  town  l«  Ills  dim  lot 
would  be  divided.  He  wonM  not  say  to  blood, 
but  next  door  to  it,  ou  Die  Question  whether 
they  should  not  go  wllli  Hie  South  and  not 
with  Nuw-Eiipiitiid.  So  dn.pl*  Has  that  leaven 
oi  Western  Jealousy  penetrated  the  very  nusi  »ie» 
incuts  of  Western  politics,  in  such  circumstances, 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.  That  tin'  Union  and  the 
Mme  is  safe  Is  no  com  fort.  There  are  men  to-tiny 
that  would  stretch  their  traitorous  hands  over  two 
hundred  thoutand  patriot  graves  tint  make  nuee  with 
the  traitors  ;  but  the  rank  and  tile  oi  the  Democratic 
in,  iv  are  ashamed  to  day  of  llanisouig  a. id  Al  iany. 
CApplense.]  Northern  politicians  limy  contrive,  but 
whatever  eert*  Ulauclm  they  may  .mi  to  Southern 
statesmen  In  Ibeir  present  mood  of  no. id,  uono  of  Hie 
li  ailing  statesmen  of  the  South  v»  ill  accept  anything 
but  independence,  J  hit.  Davis,  and  Uunjahin  ami 
Toomus  seorn,  with  unutterable  contempt,  the 
Democrat  ti.at  app<uacnes  mem  with  the 
inilea  of  conciliation.  The  French  Minister 
Mkrcush,  went  at  the  bidding  of  pur  own  Seorctaiy 
of  Slate  (your  Senator)  lo  Richmond  withiu.it  eive- 
month,  and  ottered  to  J.  P.  Benjamin  terms,  at  tiie 
dioiHtlon  of  the  Premier,  bv  which  Ihey  (the 
reoels)  should  be  admitted  bark  lilt'.)  ttie 
Union,  bearing  the  function  of  the  lepresenia- 
thd  of  the  French  Emperor  and  the  name  ot 
Wa,  II.  Seward  in  his  right  hand  ;  lie  \va«, 
morally  speaking,  kicked  out  oi  his  presence. 
[Voices— "  Good,"  "Served  him  ri^ lit."  1  There  is 
great  hope  in  that  sublime  pride  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, that  it  may  give  us  this  in  uluab'e  element 
ol  nine  which  we  need.  The  Proclamation  can  never 
i.c  nut  l.aua  ;  it  Is  an  incomplete  fact,  bill  II  is  a  fad. 
Tlio  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1770  was 
never  kepi.  Wo  deserted  it  in  'Ii7 ;  but  it 
Is  the  coi  ner-stone  of  the  movement  winch 
h.i9  revolutionized  Souih  Aineiica;  lias  up-et 
the  thione  o(  Frame  three  separate  tlmtfs;  has 
ehant;ed  the  aristocratic  Constitution  ol  England  imo 
an  essentially  democi atic  one;  has  unseated  the 
Pope  from  the  Seven  Hills  and  made  llalv  a  unit. 
This  incomplete  "  bull  against  the  comet"  has  done 
all  lliat.  And  if  so,  this  child  of  that  declaration,  the 
more  beautiful  daughter  of  a  beautiful  mother,  this 
Proclamation  of  January  the  1st,  is  alto  a  fact.  He 
builded  belter  thau  ne  knew.  [Applause.]  lie  an- 
nounced a  new  idea  forour  nationality  in  June,  lfbd, 
when  he  said  "this  ajital.on  means  that  the  na- 
tion is  half  slave  and  hail  tree;  it  must  end 
ellher  in  disunion  or  In  the  nation  becoming 
wholly  slave  or  wholly  fKe."  That  was  his  creed  in 
June,  1858,  In  January,  18b3,  Jiu-P.  Davis  says  south 
of  Ma-on  and  Dixon's  Hue  "  the  country  is  all  slave," 
and  on  that  day  Aiihauam  Lincoln  announces  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  is  mine,  and  It  la  all  free.  The 
Proclamation  Is  not  perfect,  but  It  bears  In  itself  the 
seeds  of  perfection.  The  nation  pledges  itself  to 
Liberty  ;  it  has  turned  tae  corner,  and  it  don't  need 
any  ol  Sevnan'4  chicanery  uor  LiXoviVb  blindness  to 
blot  out  that  record. 

Now  we  might  be  put  back  In  the  voyage.  He  did 
not  trust  Southern  pride  In  everything,  for  ho  remem- 
bered Kansas;  aiidknewih.it  the  Davis  who  now 
threatened  the  globe  with  his  vengeance,  still  held  a 
willing  ear  to  any  overtures  which  might 
be  made  under  Democratic  auspices  ,  and 
knowing  that  he  was  not  sure  but  we 
might  yet  secure  Southern  subordination  to  Northman 
conciliating.  One  thing  he  considered  necessary, 
and  that  was  that  JuvriasoM  Davis  must  not  only  be 
conquered,  but  he  must  be  made  to  know  that  he  is 
coi.quei  ed — which  were  two  very  different  things. 
Now  what  was  the  lessoa  of  the  long  sermon  ho  had 
been  delivering  to  them,  it  was  a  very  serious 
one.  He  had  discovered  that  scarcely  uny  one 
w  ent  to  Washington,  who  did  not  return  home  more 
distrustful  ot  the  success  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
good  government  than  wheu  he  went  away;  while 
those  who  were  wavering  returned  believing  in 
Slavery,  and  took  courage.  That  should  not 
be.  The  White  House  he  considered  as- 
sailable— it  might  be  reached.  He  believed 
tae  meaning  of  the  hand  on  the  helm  was  sincere, 
,  even  ao  Illinois  politician  might  be  affected.  All  tbe 
,  President  wanted  was  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  he  would  act,  but  that  voice  the  people 
Lad  not  given  him.  Wbeu  a  question  of  fvnunce  was 
under  discussion,  Wull-ctieet  sent  its  Committee  to 
Washington.  Whenever  there  was  a  probability  of 
cotton  goods  being  effected,  Boston  me. chants 
crowded  tbe  lobbies  ol  the  House  and  Senate;  but 
when  the  cause  of  freedom  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance,  we  staid  at  homo  ,  our  Representative*  ware 
silent,  and  the  voices*/  border  politicians  were  heard 
crying,  "  if  you  do  aught  for  freedom,  wa  will  carry 
our  States  ont  of  the  Union."  iu  the  course  of  con- 
versation with  a  friend  who  spoke  in  relation 
to  the  sentiment  of  (he  Cabinot  on  the  great  question 
of  the  day,  nud  thought  tbe  President  should  be  ad- 
vised of  it,  he  bad  said  don't  go  to  the  President.  Ha 
(Mr.  P.)  could  go  there,  who  had  no  wheia  el»e  to 
go.  but  for  his  triend,  it  was  his  duty  to  go  back  to 
the  House  and  speak  tlurt  of  what  he  knew— that 
would  have  soma  effect.  Members  who  knew  what, 
had  been  dona  by  members  of  the  Cabinet 
speak  out  boldly  what  thov  know,  take  soi.ie  of  the 
responsibility  upon  themselves,  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent can  ant.  His  triend  said  that  would  not  do 
at  the  present  time— they  must  preserve  unity 
—a  deceptive  unity,  iu  the  opluiun  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  They  must  «oenk  out,  and  also  sus- 
tain the  President,  for,  said  Mr.  Phillips,  he's  the 
only  thing  we've  g-oi  lelt  lo  sustain.  [Laughter.] 
They  must  speak.,  out,  and  let  the  President  know 
wii.it  the  people  want,  or,  if  they  did  not,  Uiey  might, 
bv  putting  their  Oars  to  the  ground,  hear  the  great 
West  growling,  "  ABaiuax  LIMUOIN,  te.lgn  !"  That 
w  ould  come  to  them  surely — H  would  bo  borne  to 
them  on  the  northwest  wind— unless  they  spoke  out, 
told  the  President  from  their  seat*  the  fuels,  and 
took  the  responsibility.  [Applause.)  Ha  believed 
President  LiuuoLi  was  an  honest  pilot,  but  thai  he 
didn't  know  the  oannel.  [Laughter.]  It  was  our 
duly  to  touch  It  to  him,  for  he  (the  spouker  believed) 
was  willing  liwearn.  We  uiust  say  to  the  Piesldeut 
that  we  mean  Liberty,  and  must  have  tt.  [Applause] 
Famuli  had  said  to  Mm  Uiul  the  Proclamation  bad 


saved  Pouusy  Ivunla— that  ttieycouldnolhavedono 
without  It.  [Applause.]  He  would  not  say  Hiat 
Secretary  Hswuan  wat  a  traitor,  as  the 
Alhany  Evening  JounuU  had  charged  hlin 
wiih  saying.  He  would  only  *ay,  that  while  Ihc  Pres- 
ident suid  to  Iho  black  man.  "Aid  me,"  Secretary 
Slyvakd  setiiis  to  Richmond  and  says,  '  Help  me. 

(  Unlausc.J  Antlhistirm  belief  was,  that  Secretary 
Slw urn  was  not  a  proper  pilot  to  guidp  the  ship  under 
il,e  nui'ie  or  Capl.  Linoolk.  lApptanse.)  lie  be- 
lie', cd  in  calling  upon  the  black  w.m  for  the 
aiil   he   was   so   willing  to  give,  and  the  leiiun 

of  LVuxisn  to  New-Orleans,  would  be  a  guarantee  10 

the  nenio  that  we  ask  him  honestly  to  assist  us  ill  tbe 
(HiijEBle  for  fieodoin.  But  whon  would  Uc-ci.iji  le 
i  ico.u*U  to  New-Orleans?  J'ime  was  precious. 
Every  hour  of  the  ueit  sixty  or  ninety  days  was 
hfivnU'd  with  the  most  momentous  consequences,  and 
h  iitiu ho  reuoiobsred  that  when  bAsas  was  ordered 
il  ir  he  remained  thirty-five  days  here  dining  with 
McC'lElI  am,  Without  being  told  that  il  he  did  not  leave 
for  Jvo'desUnatiyu  wltlilu i'orly-cightliouis  lie  would 
i).  displaced,  he  ConfosseJ,  it  was  very  difficult  to  | 
If  I1  I  tnplause  J  All  W*  could  do  was  to  rani;  a  j 
arJuad'our  loader,  t«i  hlui  the  truth,  and  stand  ly  j 
Itimiu  acting  upon  it.  T..e  JJeuate  and  the  House 
kacw  etiouibAiow  to  swore  a  change  In  the  Ciibi.u  t, 
il  uicv  vouldspaak  output  they  dared  not  dolt.  He. 
hud  'aid  to  a  friend  id  WasitijJjfton,  w'.o  doubted 
too  policy  of  ...ica^ir.g  out,  "  V  ou  will  go 
down  like  tue  Cumberland.  wltJi  eves^y  ,gcn  siiut- 
i  ted  to  the  lip,  with  colors  flyin*  in  protest 
'  anali^t  liiiiction  and  a*kiug  for  guararjee^  ain.1 
tc-c.irity.  [Applause.]  There  was  no  one  wk4Iii«  m 
1 1Kb.  a  portion  of  llie  responsibility  of  speaking  out. 
Whaiw.as  our  Press,  and  what  was  the  dnsl-e,of 

nearly  all  In  a  position  to  be  heard  effectively— slm- 
plv  to  throw  the  enl  re  responsibility  upon  the  Pi  evi- 
dent— they  don't  lake  any  part  of  it.  there  a  jre 
facts  know  n  to  one  hundred  men  in  the  nation, which,  if 
nift'Je  public,  would  make  t.io  cars  of  the  people  tingiC, 
about  their  leader  In  Washington,  and  yet  they  te^p 
them  secret — they  dare  not  oisturb  their  chance'  of 
success.  He  had  not  come  to  them  to  make  a  speech. 
He  had  come  as  he  fi.tended  to  no  up  along  the  banks 
of  ihe  Hu'lson,  ihrough  the  counuy  ana  back  to  j 
New-England,  atklng  Ihe  people  fur  a  voice  that 
w:ll  peiieiraie  the  VVhite  House  and  reach  ! 
•Jie  tar  of  President  Lincoln— a  voice,  asking  tl»^ 
Government  to  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  five  l>v.,;died 
thousand  bjack  men,  and  invite  ti.eni  assist  us  ' 
put  of  the  struggle,  vv  nen  that  s'V.nil  have  been  uc- 
complished,  I  shall  be  saii'^,  y,^  EUcce.ss  is  sine. 
I  wli  agi  ee  to  sav  ;,0  mofC  uf  the  everlasting  n.^.-o, 
rlanphler,]  :zn  l  >h'll  knew  iheu  th->t  'here  is  a  nine 
on  the  chess  board  which  can  only  result  In  Libcity 
and  Unloi.,   [Great  applanie.] 

When  Mr.  PfliULU'S  had  iea.ludod,  Mr.  T^ltos 
arose  and  said : 

Is  it  your  pleasure  ',0  send  a  message  to  t..e  Piesi" 
dent  ol  the  Uai'.'-d  Slates." 

Manv  V'uie-s— Yes  !  /es!  Then 

Unsullied,  That  3 ,oen  and  women  of  Brooklyn 
say  fd  At>a/a*»TtNeoLi« :  Sir,  wherever  you  sec  a 
biack  i>an,  give  hlui  a  gun,  and  tell  h  ui  to  sa-,e  me 

A  m'  you  vote  that  resol'it'in?  t Voters -Tes  • 
Vcs!  Amen.]  Ail  in  iavor  will  day  "Aye."  [Many 
Ayes.] 

lie  then  said:  "Let  any  man  who  savs  No,  w-ite 
himself  a  tialtor  and  go  hoine.o  [Applatje.] 

'i'he  choir  then  sang  a  hymn  wilh  a  Joi  n  Brown 
chorus,  and  the  audlincc  retired. 


3-h  jk3 


We  havo  hoard  much*  of  modern  abolition- 
ism, but  Ihe  following  I  found  in  an  old 
almanac,  published  in  New  York  city  in 
1814.  That  Mr.  Lincoln  has  proved  the 
"Moh(-h"  that  they  prayed  to  stand  for  them, 
is  without  a  doubt.  Wlli  you  give  it  pub- 
licity if  you  think  it  of  sufficient  interest. 

W.  F.  M. 
niOM  wood's  almanac  FOB  THE  ykak  18H. 
Printed  and  sold  by  tjumuel  Wood,  No.  'Ufl  JL'eari  Urert 
New  York. 
Tilt  N  euro's  I*raycr. 
Lord,  if  thou  doest  with  eijual  eye 
See  all  the  soun  ot  Adaui  die;. 
Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  face  from  slaves  ! 
Consign'd  hy  (ate  to  serve  the  kuavea. 

Stoleu  or  sold  in  Africa, 
Imported  to  America, 
Like  hogs  or  sheep  ii.  market  sold,  i 
To  stein  the  heut  or  brook  the  cold; 
To  work  nil  day,  and  half  the  night, 
And  rise  beiore  the  morning  light. 
.Sustain  the  lanh,  endure  the  pain, 
lOxpos'd  to  storms  of  t.iiow  and  hitn, 
Piuch'd  both  witn  hunger  ana  with  cold, 
And  if  we  bi-g,  we  meet  u  scold; 
And  after  all  the  tedious  round, 
At  night  tu  siretch  upuu  the  ground. 

Has  Heaven  decreed,. that  negrues  must, 
liy  cruel  man  be  ever  curs'd  ? 
Forever  drag  the  gulling  chain, 
And  ne'er  tujny  themselves  ugalu? 
When  will  Johovah  hear  our  cries'* 
When  will  the  sun  of  freedom  rise  1 
When  will  a  Hosts  for  us  stand, 
And  free  us  all  Uom  'j'liarao/,- s  hand/ 
Whatthougl.  our  skin  he  black  asjet, 
Our  hair  be  curl'd,  our  u'o»es  Uat, 
iluit  we  lor  this  nu  freedom  have, 
Until  we  findibin  tho  grave? 


WAGED  BY  SPIRITS. 

How  Lincoln  Came  to  Issue  His 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 


COL.    KASE'S    STRANGE  NARRATIVE. 


A  Little  Girl's  Prophetic  Utterances 
While  In  a  Trance. 


SINGULAB  SCENE  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 


A  Mercury  representative  ono  evening  last 
week  listened  to  a  remarkable  story  regarding 
the  spiritualistic  beliof  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
tbe  effect  which  spiritual  force  had  upon  the 
concej)tiou  and  issuanco  of  the  Emancipation 
proclamation.  The  story  was  told  by  Colonel 
S.  P.  Kaso,  of  Philadelphia,  the  millionaire 
railroad  builder  and  close  personal  friend  of  the 
martyr  President.  At  the  close  of  a  seance  by 
Mrs.  Williams  that  lady  said  to  Colonel  Kaso 
that  before  he  died  he  should  leave  some  record 
behind  him  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  belief  in  dpintualism  and  the  guidance 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  acknowledged  he  received, 
through  spiritualistic  channels,  duriug  the 
stormy  and 

,,  1'EK1>LliXINO  DAYS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

"Yes,"  Colonel  Kaso  responded,    "I  have 

vm?  '! wSUgUt  °J  ,llat'  UI,a  wlI>  "°w  fve  it  to 
jou  lor  your  -Beacon  Light.'"  Mrs. 'Williams' 
aim £'iiw?u.18,  too\u"»n  the  colonel's  story,  and 
she  kindly  lurnished  the  Mehcuky  representa- 
tive with  an  advance  copy. 

"To  answer  your  question  in  brief,"  Colonel 
w'.Ti,,  ?!?S,n5  J- Relievo  that  President  Lincoln 
?.Srir»..M^d'  b,y  the  "howleuge  received  through 
spiritualism,  to  issue 

itr„viIS  11KPCLAMaTJON  of  EMANCIPATION, 
My  knowledge  on  that  subject  is  extensive.  I 
hud  occasion  to  visit  Washington  In  1 802  on 
»™  ,T,  r,ltMi1  Arriving  early  in  the  after- 
noon, 1  took  a  walk  aovvn  Pennsylvania  avenue 
fnh  atf?,^-0  KtoanUs.  Pausing  a  house  near 
the  grounds  where  I  had  lormerly  boarded,  I 
saw  the  name  of  B.  Conkling  on  the  door.  Mrs. 

ConIlfnghtodbeVldeUtly  m°Ved  away-    1  k,iew 

A     (  i      ,     ,     A  "'BITING  MEDIUM. 

Asiiookeu  at  the  hoiue  a  voice  alongside  of 
^w.m  Oo,u  au'laee  nlm.  lie  is  in  the  same 
i.?M^i  J  0U««Ji3ed  to  occupy!  i  had  no  power  to 
^"ve  forward.  I  felt  that  I  must  enter  the  house 
and  I  did.  As  I  entered  the  room  Conkling  was 
Sitting  in  a,  corner  and  was  In  the  act  of  sealing 
a  otter.  Heat  once  said.  'Mr.  Ka.so,  I  want 
jou  to  carry  this  letter  i0  the  President.  You 
tan  see  mm,  but  I  cannot.'  I  observed,  'loan- 
nut  take  your  letter;  send  it  by  mail. '  Ho  said, 
\ou  must  take  it  to  him.  otherwise  lie  will  not 
see  it  1  replied,  '1  can't  take  your  letter,  as  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  President  and  i  am 
cm  important  busiuess  and  want  to  be  introduced 
to  hiui  under  different  auspices  than  delivering 
a  letter  1  know  nothing  about.'  Immediately 
two  voice  behind  me  said,  •  Go  see  what  will  be- 
come of  this.'  It  was  the  same  voice  tnat  I  had 
heard  upon  the  street.  My  mind  chanted  in- 
stantly. Isai.l,  '  I  will  go  if  \ou  go  along,  too. 
Give  me  the  letter.*  Conkling  said,  •  r  cannot 
see  him,  but  you  cam'  All  this  time  Conkling 
remained  in  an  abnormal  state.  Wo  arrived  at 
the  While  House  about  dusk.  1  rang  the  bell 
and  a  servant  opened  the  door. 

i    »  ,  ,'I,,K  W-a-SIUKNT  WAS  AT  TEA, 

but  would  see  me  alter  that.  When  we  had 
entered  the  parlor  Colliding  said,  •  1  cannot  see 
him,  but  you  can.'  Presently  the  servant  came 
to  the  door  and  invited  me  forward.  Ho  opened 
the  door  of  the  President's  room.  Tno  Presi- 
dent was  coming  forward  to  meet  me,  but  as  ho 
saw  mo  he  drew  back,  apparently  u  little 
'lightened.  [It  mlgiit  bo  said  that  Colonel 
Kuse  is  a  perfect  Image  of  George  Washington 
and  ins  resemblance  to  the  lirst  President  may 
have  forcibly  struck  Mr.  Lincoln.  J  "I  re- 
marked, -This  is  the  President,  Ml'.  Lincoln, 
I  presume. '  lie  hesitated,  but  ilually  said, 
'ies.  I  said,  •  My  name  Is  8,  P,  Katun, of  Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania. '  '  Oh.' ho  remarked,  -you 
are  from  Pennsylvania,   lie  seated.'  1  took  a 

chair  upon  one  side  of  the  table,  he  on  the 
Other.  Mr  Lincoln  began  to  draw  me  out  about 
Pennsylvania  and  the  then  condition  of  things 
there.  Wo  discussed  politic*  and  the  war  ques- 
tion tor  hair  an  hour.  1  found  him  very  affable 
and  agreeable.  1  handed  him  the  Conkling  let- 
ter and  after  reading  It  he  looked  at  nio  and 
said,  •  What  does  thlu  mean'/'  I  answered,  'I  do 
not  know,  Mr.  President,  but  i  presume  it 
means 

JI'ST  WHAT  IT  HA  VS.* 
Ho  again  read  it  over  lo  himself  -cry  carefully 
and  said  jfgatu,  ■  What  can  this  meant '    1  lu- 


luuus  auuuau>,i  i  vii»  Hiding  in  uie  gallery 
leeling  well  satisfied  with  ihe  result  of  my  rail- 
road mission  when  au 

OMJ  l.ADV  AI'l'ROACIlED  ME 

and  handed  me  a  card.  saving,  '  Call 
any  tlmu  It  will  suit  you."  i  was  sur- 
prised, but  look  the  card.  The  old  lady 
was  Mrs.  Laurie,  of  Georgetown,  and  I 
learned  from  Judge  Wattles  who  was  Standing 
close  by  that  she  was  a  Spiritualist.  The  iuuko 
and  1  called  that  night  about  eight  o'clock'  and 
who  should  we  meet  but  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  shook  bauds  with  inu  very  cor- 
dially and  we.  entered  into  conversation.  This 
was  about  four  weeks  after  1  had  given  him 
Conkhug'a  letter,   aoou  1 

OBSERVED  A  YOUNO  GIRL 

come  walking  up  towards  tho  President 
front  tho  other  end  of  the  large  par  - 
lor.  I  had  not  noticed  her  In  tho 
room  previously.  Her  eyes  were  closed  aud  she 
was  stroking  her  chin.  She  came  up  close  to 
the  knee  of  tho  President  aud  said:  'Sir,  you 
were  called  to  the  position  you  occupy  for  a- 
very  great  purpose.  The  world  is  universally 
in  bondage.  It  must  be  physically  set  free  so 
that  it  may  mentally  rise  to  its  proper  status. 
There  is  a  spiritual  congress  supervising  the  af- 
fairs of  this  nation  as  well  us  a  congress  at 
Washington.  This  republic  will  lead  the  van  of 
republics  throughout  the  world.' 

THIS  WAS  A  TEXT 

upon  which shu  lectured  the  President  for  a  full 
hour  and  a  half,  dwelling  strongly  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  say- 
ing that  the  war  could  not  end  unless  slavery 
was  abolished.  Among  other  tilings  she  proph- 
esied that  from  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation  there  would  bono 
reverses  to  the  Union  armies.  I  never  listened 
to  a  lecture  so  grand  and  sublime  and  so  full  of 
thought  as  this  delivered  by  a  little  girl,  who 
must  have  been  under  deep  control  of  the  spirit 
of  some  ancient,  philosopher.  Tho  President 
listened  with  tho  greatest  attention  throughout 
her  discourse. 

TT  WAS  A  SCENE 

that  could  never  be  erased  from  the  mind,  bring- 
ing to  miucLtho  passage  in  the  Scriptures  where 
the  head  of  the  nation  was  being  taught  wisdom 
by  babes  and  sucklings.  The  girl  woke  up  out 
or  her  tranced  condition  and,  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  speakiug  before  the  President,  rau 
off'.  Theu  the  piano  began  to  play  and  iookins 
in  that  direction  1  saw  Mrs.  Laurie's  daughter 
playing,  with  her  eyes  closed,  apparently  en- 
tranced. The  piano  rose  up  and  beat  ihe  time 
of  the  tune  played  on  it.  When  she  had  played 
tho  tune  1  asked  tho  privilege  of  silting  on  the 
instrument  that  1  might  bo  able  to  verify  to  the 
world  that  it  moved  to  the  tune  of  tho  music. 
She  observed  at  ouco:  •  Y'ou  may  get  on  tho 
piano  aud  as  many  more  as  think  proper.' 
Judge  Wattles'  two  soldiers,  who  came  with  the 
President  and  myself,  gotouit.  She  began  to 
play  and  the  instrument  commenced  to 

MOVE  Uf  AM  D  DOW  N 

with  all  four  of  us  on  it.  Its  motion  was  so  vio- 
lent that  wo  got  off  It  aud  stood  alongside  till 
she  played  out  the  tune.  The  President  sat 
looking  at  us  all  tnrough  this  pertoruiauoe,  ap- 
parently much  interested.  About  eleven  o'clock 
we  all  returned  to  our  respective  homes.  Two 
evenings  following  J  went  to  Mrs  Laurie's, 
where  1  again  met  the  President  aud  Mrs.  Lin- 
coin.  The  President  was  again  lectured  by  the 
little  girl  and  the  instrument  was  played  as  be- 
fore staled.  Sufficient  be  it  to  say  that  within 
some  three  or  four  weei.s  alter  these  munifesta- 
tlons^aud  interviews  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  emancipation  proclamation,  to  take  effect 
on  January  1,  lSOb",  so  that  I  am  fully  assured 
within  my  own  mind  that  tho  various  spiritual 
manifestations  witnessed,  together  with  infor- 
mation received  on  tho  subject, 

FULLY  CONVINCED  1'RESIDI.NT  LINCOLN 

of  the  necessity  of  issuing  Ins  great  proclama- 
tion, it  is  well,  however,  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
phecies made  by  the  liuie  girl,  saying  the  war 
could  not  end  unless  slavery  was  abolished  anil 
that  no  reverses  should  occur  to  the  Union 
armies  al  ter  the  emancipation  proclamation  was 
promulgated.  1  believe  wo  had  twenty  six  bat- 
tles after  this  great  event  and  were  all  success- 
ful on  the  Uuiou  side,  ovcept  possibly  one  or 
two  unimportant  skirmishes.  You  may  think 
this  a  rather  tedious  detail  of  my  knowledge  on 
this  point,  but  in  order  to  be  iruthful  and  to 
hand  it  down  as  it  actually  occurred,  I  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  bo  explicit  in  my  details 
of  facts  connected  with  such  a  great  historical 
event." 

COLONEL   KASIt  ADDED 

that  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  put  into  an  asylum 
as  insane,  because  she  claimed  lo  hear  spirit 
voices,  he  wrote  to  the  son,  Robert  Lincoln, 
then  Secretary  ot  tho  Interior,  and  told  liim 
about  his  mother's  Spiritualism  and  that  sho 
was  a  medium,  aud  stated  that  if  he  (the  sou) 
left  her  In  the  asylum  he  would  bo  responsible 
for  any  harm  that  should  happen  her.  tour 
days  after  he  wrote  this  letter  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  removed  from  ihe  asylum  by  order  of  Kob- 
ert  Lincoln. 


THE  TASK  THAT  NEEDED  GOD. 

In  the  February  Circle  magazine 
lames  Oppenheim  pictures  Lincoln 
the  night  before  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  He  knew 
—how  well  he  knew — at  that  mo- 
ment how  little  a  part  he  was  play- 
ing.  Something  behind  all  things— 
;onieth\ng  beneath  all  things— the 
vast  power  and  love— were  working 
out  in  America  the  liberation  of  the 
toilers  of  humanity.  And  he?  Her 
the  common  man— the  boy  boru  of 
"white  trash,"  poor  whites  in  Ken- 
tucky—the boy  Inured  to  hard  farm- 
hand labor— the  poor  country  lawyer 
—Old  Abe— the  rail  splitter— yes- 
he  smiled  grimly  to  himself— though 
on  a  throne,  he  was  still  a  common 
man— same  old  stuff— same  Old  Abe 
—same  old  loafer  and  joker  and  com- 
rade. He  had  a  Napoleon's  position 
and  power.  He  laughed  at  himself. 
How  poorly  Najjoleon's  shoes  fitted 
his  big  feet. 

And  then  he  thought  of  his  Procla- 
mation. It  was  safely  waiting  in 
some  desk  drawer.  Which?  He  for- 
got which.  He  was  pretty  shiftless 
about  things  and  the  old  Proclama- 
tion might  be  in  his  hat  band  for  all 
he  knew.  For  a  moment  It  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  this  Proclama- 
tion might  lead  to  his  own  downfall, 
his  disgrace.  Was  the  country  ready 
for  it?  It  was  a  daring  act,  and  he 
had  to  do  it  alone.  No  one  else  could, 
share  the  responsibility.  At  one 
stroke  of  the  hand  of  one  man  and 
that  man  himself,  the  slaves  of  two 
centuries,  the*  millions  of  black  ani- 
mals, would  be  promised  their  free- 
dom if  fhe  Confederacy  did  not  sur- 
render by  the  first  of  the  year.  And  If 
jhe  made  the  promise  he  would  keep 
!  it.  A  terrible  power  was  in  his  hands. 
IThat  stroke  of  his  pen  might  ruin 
these  United  States  with  all  the  fut- 
ure millions  on  millions  of  human 
souls ! 

He  lay  for  some  time  staring  Into 
the  darkness.  But  up  and  up  he  look- 
ed, as  if  he  saw  God.  And  then  into 
his  breaking  heart,  his  shattered 
soul,  a  flood  of  light  seemed  to  be 
poured;  it  streamed  Into  him;  it 
swept  through  him,  the  room  seemed 
charged  with  spirit.  Making  him  tin- 
gle, came  the  divine  glory.  He  felt 
strong;  he  felt  buoyant;  he  felt  sure. 
It  was  the  sacred  moment.  He  knew 
now  he  would  go  on  with  the  task  un- 
til it  was  ended.  He  knew  now  that 
God  was  with  him.  He  knew  now 
that  he  was  the  tool  which  God's 
great  hand  was  using  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  determined,  once 
and  for  all,  that  come  death  or  de- 
feat, he  would  go  forth  on  the  mor- 
row and  Issue  his  Proclamation.  The 
.slave*  mould  he  free!   


Lincoln  N.  G.,  But  Wilson 
and  Ford  Arc  Great! 

 . —  ■  i 

The  National  Republican  is  in 

tfaveliniinSn'and  mails  his loom- ' 
munSon  on  a  tram under  a 
-Kansas  City  and  Siloam,  post 
mark,   dated  December 
Wolcris  says  no  is 


27.  Mr. 
a  Woodrow 


Sating  Ford  an  infamous  crime 
iff  says  he  frequently  runs  across 
u  copy  of  the  National  Republican, 

Wt5SU  that  you  print 

a  big  iob  at  Washington.  The 

next  time  you  want  to  write  about 
the  greatness  and  honesty  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  print  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  owning  slaves,  then 
print  the  oath  that  Lincoln  took 
as  President  of  the  United  States, 
then  print  his  famous  Emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  then  see  if  ho 
is  not  the  only  President  of  the 
United  States  to  violate  his  oath 
of  office.   The  question  of  secess- 
ion was  never  before  any  court. 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  as  good 
as  you  claim  he  would  have  had 
the  question  settled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  then  if  the  South 
had  refused  to  obey,  war  could 
have  been  justified.   As  It  was  it 
was  a  chance  to  plunder  and  de- 
stroy the  Southland,  as  history 
i  proves.     Mr.    Wilson    won  the 
,  greatest  war  of  history  and  your 
i  clasa  of  Republicans  almost  die 
I  with  envy.    The  West  will  not 
stand    for    such   rottenness  as 
keeping  Senator  Newberry  in." 


SENATOR  BAILEY  I 
FILES  OBJECTION 
 /f*f 

Texan  Opposes  Printing  of 
I    Lincoln's  Emancipation 
|     Proclamation  in  Record. 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  6.— The  busi- 
ness of  the  senate  yesterday  consumed 
less  than  an  hour,  nearly  half  of  which 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
nominations  in  executive  session,  of 
which  a  large  number  were  confirmed. 

A    motion   by   Senator  Gore   of  Okla- 
homa to  print  the  inaugural  address  and 
the    proclamation    of     emancipation  by 
President    Lincoln   in   the  Congressional 
Record   In    celebration    of    the  centen- 
ary   year     of    Lincoln's  birth  brought 
|    Senator  Bailey  of  Texas  to  his  feet  with 
an    objection    to    the     printing    of  the 
proclamation    of    emancipation.  Futher 
I    discussion   was   stopped  by  a  reference 
1    of  the  entire   matter  to   the  committee 
i   on  printing.  ,  ,  .  • 

!      Transacting  business  without  even  the 
!'  semblance  of  a  quorum,  the  house  of  rep- 
!    resentatlves  today  passed  several  bills  of 
|    a  miscellaneous  character,    but  of  little 
general  public  importance.   The  only  inei- 
i    dent  worthy  of  note  during  the  considera- 
!    tlon  of  these  measures  was  a  heated  dts- 
cusslon  among  the  members  of  the  In- 
diana delegation  over  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  judicial  divisions  in 
the  district    of    Indiana.   The  measure 
failed  of  passage  through  the  refusal  of 
a  majority  to  order  its  third  reading  and 
its  being  subsequently  laid  on  the  table. 
Over  two  hours  w«re  devoted  to  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  embassy   and  legation  buildings 
abroad,     without    any    conclusion  being 
reached  with  regard  to  it. 

Among  the  bills  to  successfully  run  the 
gauntlet  was  one  providing  for  the  grant- 
ing of  leaves  of  absence,  with  pay  for 
thirty  days,  of  employes  on  the  Panama 
canal  injured  in  line  of  duty. 
At  5  p.  m.  the  house  adjourned. 


Gen.  MoClfillun's  Mistake. 

Congressman  Vaux  of  Philadelphia, 
In  his  late  years  changed  his  views 
about  President  Lincoln.  He  told  an 
Interesting  story  about  the  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation.  The  classic 
and  scholarly  Vaux  had  been  making 
speeches  in  Connecticut,  and  came 
home  with  Frank  P.  Blair  of  Missouri, 
who  was  very  close  to  the  many-sided 
patriot  president  while  the  war  lasted, 
uen.  Blair  told  Uichard  Vaux  this 
story: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  had  become  impatient 
at  Gen.  McClellan's  delay  on  the  penin- 
sula, and  asked  Frank  Blair  to  go  with 
him  to  see  the  commanding  general. 
The  distinguished  visitors  arrived  on 
a  hot  day,  and  went  straight  to  McClel- 
lan's headquarters.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  scant  courtesy,  and  the 
commanding  general  did  not  ask  the 
president  to  eat  or  drink.  Lincoln  sat 
in  his  white  linen  duster,  uncomforta- 
bly silent,  with  his  long  and  sinewy 
limbs  doubled  up  like  a  jackknife,  till 
finally  Gen.  McClellan  broke  the  dense 
silence  by  saying: 

"Mr.  President,  have  you  received 
the  letter  I  mailed  you  yesterday?" 

"No,"  courteously  replied  Lincoln; 
"I  must  have  passed  it  on  the  way." 

McClellan  then  requested  his  chief 
of  staff  to  find  a  copy  of  the  letter.  It 
was  speedily  produced,  and  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan proceeded  to  crush  Mr.  Lincoln 
by  reading  his  vituperative  attack  on 
Stanton,  with  reflections  on  Lincoln's 
conduct  of  the  war.  Lincoln's  peace- 
ful smile  vanished.  When  the  letter 
ended  he  rose  quickly,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left— not  waiting  for 
any  farewell  to  Gen.  McClellan. 

He  seemed  oppressed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  dangers  of  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  the  political  situation 
of  things.  He  drove  slowly  with  Gen. 
Blair  over  to  the  boat,  which  was  to 
convey  them  from  Harrison's  landing 
back  to  Washington.  When  the  vessel 
had  started,  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  McClellan's  tent, 
broke  the  silence  and  said  to  Gen. 
Blair:  t  foo 

"Frank,  I  now  understand  this  man. 
That  letter  is  Gen.  McClellan's  bid  for 
the  presidency.  I  will  stop  that  game. 
Now  is  the  time  to  issue  the  proclama- 
tion emancipating  the  slaves." 

He  forthwith  issued  the  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation.  Within  a  week 
after  the  world  was  startled  by  a  new 
charter  of  freedom  for  the  slave. 


Hon  Fred  W.  Seward  was  accustomed  to  tell  this 
story  of  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by 
Lincoln,  to  which  he  was  a  witness:  When  the  proclama- 
tion was  engrossed  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  his  father,  William  II.  Seward 
was  sent  with  the  document  to  the  White  House  to  ge^ 

he  signature  of  President  Lincoln.  When  he  arrived 
there  he  found  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  with  a  reception 
which  detained  him  two  or  three  hours.  At  the  end  of 
I  his  the  President  entered  the  room  where  Mr.  Seward 
was  waiting    and,  greeting  him   cordially,  asked  him, 

W ell,  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary,  what  can  I  do  for  you 
to-day?     "i  have  here/,  said  Mr  g(,ward)  li&  document 

I  bring  to  you  for  your  signature."  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
the  proclamation  and,  observing  what  it  was,  his  face 
grew  grave  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
vigorously  rubbing  his  hands  together.  Finally  he  said  • 
i  have  been  shaking  hands  with  several  hundred  people 
and  my  fingers  are  stiff.  I  do  not  want  to  sign  that 
proclamation  with  a  hand  that  appears  to  tremble  or 
show  any  uncertainty."  He  then  sat  down,  and,  taking 
a  pen,  signed  the  proclamation  in  a  firm  hand,  showin" 
the  signature  to  Mr.  Seward  and  asking  him  if  he  thought 
it  would  do.  Mr.  Seward  asked  the  privilege  of  taking 
with  him  the  pen  with  which  the  proclamation  was 
signed,  and  this  he  preserved  with  great  care  among  his 
choicest  relics  of  the  time  of  the  Civil  AVar 


J  fill 


"THYEFORE  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  they 
»— ^  were  just  about  what  their  ancestors 
JLJt  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory, so  far  as  we  know  it.  Most  of 
them  were  imported  from  the  region  that  bor- 
ders the  gulf  of  Guinea.  As  a  rule  they  were 
superb  specimens,  physically.  The  men  were 
strong,  lithe  and  we'll  formed,  though  not  as 
haxdy  as  their  frames'  might  have  indicated,  be- 


The  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  Its  Fruits  j 

j  i 

*  And  by  virtue  of  the  power  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  1  do  order  aniij 
declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  withim  designated  States,  or  parts  of  States! 
[such  as  were  in  rebellion]  are,  and  henceforth  shall  be  free,  and  that  the  Executive: 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,; 
will  recognise  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons;  and  I  hereby  enjoin  the 
people  so  declared  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  self  defence;  and  I 
recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  aud  for 
reasonable  wages.  And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  oif 
suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  t'o 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  audi  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts 
in  such  service. 

"And  upon  this  act.  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the 
Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
aiid  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  NEGRO 

First  negroes  arrived  on  the  American  continent  in  1620,  and  were  sold.  Into 
slavery  at  Jamestown,  Va. 

Number  of  slaves  in  America  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  650,000. 

iNumber  of  slaves  In  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  4,500,000. 

Number  of  negroes   in   America   today,  10,000,000. 

I'ercentage  of  increase  in  fifty  years,  121$. 

Percentage  of  white  population  in  1010,  SN.9. 

Percentage  of  negro  population  In  L'jlO,  10.7. 

Value  of  a  slave  a  ceiitury  ago,  $000. 

Value  of  a  slu\e  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  $1-110. 

Property  owned  by  4,500,000  slaves  in  1S03,  none. 

Property  owned  by  10,000,000  freediiifcn  iu  10J.it,  $600,000,000. 

STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  1863 

Twenty  negroes,  in  30O  years,  haid  obtained  college  training. 

STATUS  OF   EDUCATION   IN  1913 

Colleges  and  private  schools  managed  and  practically  supported  by  negroes,  200. 
Negro  children   attending  schools,  3,000,000. 

Taxes  contributed  to  schools  by  negroes  in  forty  years,  $45,000,<ittO. 
Books  written  by  negroes,  2000. 
Periodicals  conducted  by  negroes,  200. 

Churches  owned  by  negroes.  35,0110,  valued  at  $56,000,000. 
Contributed  annually   to  churches,  $7,500,000. 
Members  of  churches,  4,000,000. 

Contributed  yearly  to  secret   and  beneficial  societies,  $6,000,000. 

Institutions    supported    by    negroes — Orphanages   and    retreats    of   old    folks,  60- 
hospitals,  30;  cemeteries,  500.  ' 
Negroes  in  state  and  government  service,  about  20,000. 

Xegroes  in  militnry  service — Four  regiments  in  the  army  and  many  hundreds  of 
individuals  In  the  navy. 

Negroes  In  professions — Teachers,  21,000;  clergymen,  15,000;  physicians,  2500. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  BUSINESS   IN  1863 

All  but  a  minute  percentage  were  servants  or  the  lowest  types  of  field  hands. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  BUSINESS  IN  1913 

Business  establishments  owned  by  freedmen,  10,000. 
Drug  stores  owned  by  negroes,  300. 
Banks  owned  by  negroes,  57. 

X.ntxd  owned  by  negroes  In  the  south,  20.000,000  acres,  an  area  largerl  than  the* 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  nn,l  Holland—equivalent  to  every  seventh  farm  In  the  countrv. 

«aSS?«S«      11  ,nc,ude,l   thnt   rented   as   wen   as   owned,  40.000,000  acres,  worth 

$500,000,000. 

Gross  Incomes  of  farms  conducted  by  negroes,  $250,000,000  a  year  equal  to  one 

dollar  in  every  sixteen   produced  by  American  farms. 
Homes  owned  by  negroes,  000,000. 


NEGROES  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS 


Farmers   

Miners  

Sawmill  employes. 

Carpenters   

Nurses   

Dressmakers  .... 
Blacksmiths   


750,000 
36,000 
33,000 
21,000 
20.000 
24.000 
10,000 


Railway  hands  

Teamsters   

Porters   j 

Barbers   . 

Masons  ..!!!!! 

Kngllleer.1  and  firemen  .  .  .  " 
Housewives  nnd  mistresses  of 

independent  homes   2,000,000 


55,000 
70,000 
28,000 
20,000 
14,000 
10,000 


ing  prone  to  [contract  consumption.  The  women, 
in  youth,  were  cast  in  the  mold  of  Venus,  but 
soon  lost  thqir  symmetry. 

As  far  back  as  written  records  go,  these 
-people  had  been  neighbors  of  the  Egyptians. 
Along  the  great  valley  of  the  Nile,  for  thou- 
sands of  yeajrs,  there  are  traces  of  the  Ethio- 
pian race.  The  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  deemed 
it  no  disgrace  to  intermarry  with  the  dark- 
skinned  peoples.  In  many  of  the  old  paintings 
and  statues  there  are  traces  of  negroid  in- 
fluences. 

As  our  own  Bible  proves,  the  Hebrew  race, 
at  least  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  was  none  the 

loss  prone  to  take  to  wife  the  well  born  of  the 
African  women.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Abyssinians  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  manu- 
script which  gave  authentic  and  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  memorable  journey  which  an  an- 
cient Queen  of  Sheba  made  to  Solomon's  court. 

Yet,  throughout  the  ages,  it  has  been  the 
invariable  rule  that  when  the  black  came  in 
contact  with  the  white  man  the  black  man  died 
out.  He  has  been  present  in  many  of  the  most 
notable  scenes  of  history,  but  he  has  taken  no 
memorable  part  in  them.  Always  he  has  been 
a  lover  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  of  a  more 
amatory  than  warlike  disposition.  Some  cen- 
turies ago  his  lands  were"  desolated  by  the 
Vandals,  who  went  through  Africa  like  a  fire- 
brand, leaving  nothing  but  ruins  to  mark  their 
course. 

And  now,  fcr  the  first  time  in  all  history,  as  Dr 
Booker  T.  Washington  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech' 
the  negro  is  proving  that  he  can  exist  in  the  company 
of  the  white  man.  J 

"My  race  has  justified  the  fifty  years  of  its  eman- 
cipation, '  said  Doctor  Washington.  'We  have  proved 
that  we  could  live  near  the  American  white  man  and 
increase  in  numbers.  We  are  the  only  race  with  a 
dark  skin  that  has  been  able  to  live  side  by  side  with 
the  white  man  and  stjil  increase  in  numbers  Mv  race 
now  numbers  10,000,000  American  citizens,  and  it' looks 
as  though  we  were  to  live  together  for  a  long  time 
as  I  see  no  sign  of  the  negro  going  away  anywhere 
else.  The  negro  is  Uetter  able  to  understand,  use  and 
aig?st  the  white  man's  methods  of  civilization  than  is 
any  other  race.  We  are  more  like  your  type  than  is 
any  other  race  from  foreign  countries." 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  red  man  and  the 
black  man.  Doctor  Washington  drew  the  following 
contrast: 

«,  "^'fff  annually  appropriates  from  ?]  0,000,000  to 
512,000,000  for  the  American  Indian.  Never  since  the 
days  of  reconstruction,  lias  the  negro  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  help  him  in  any  way,  except  for 
churches  and  institutions  Whereby  he  may  receive  an 
education  to  enable  him  to  help  himself.  You  do  not 
see  the  negro  on  your  street  corners  with  hand  out- 
stretched begging  for  alms.  I  am  proud  of  being  a 
black  man,  necause  my  race  has  a  big  problem  to 
solve.  1  thank  God  every  day  that  I  am  a  negro  and 
1  do  not  seek  or  crave  any  man's  pity  because  I  belong- 
to  my  race."  6 

The  truth  of  Doctor  Wash ington's  observation  may 
be  appreciated  by  a  survey  of  the  fate  of  other  peoples 
who  have  been  thrown  in  contact  with  the  white  man 
The  Hawaiians,  as  a  race,  are  being  overridden  The 
native  Mexicans  are  vanishing.  The  Indians,  through 
their  refusal  to  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization  for  sev- 
eral generations,  were  reduced  to  a  shadow  of  their 
former  selves.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  it  was,  that  the 
tide  began  to  turn  again  in  their  favor,  and  then 
merely  because  enough  wildness  was  wearing  out  of 
their  natures  to  allow  them  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  changed  environment. 

On  the  contrary,  the  negro  has  doubled  in  numbers 
in  just  half  a  century  since  Lincoln  affixed  his  signa" 
ture  to  the  emancipation  proclamation.  Not  onlv  that 
?ut,oh„c„r,educed  his  illiteracy  in  thirty  years,  from  1870 
to  1900,  by  43  per  cent.  Since  then,  of  course  the  ratio 
has  not  been  so  great,  for  two  reasons:  some  bid  people 
are  left  who  do  not  particularly  care  for  education  and 
the  younger  element  is        much  better  schooled  that 

1  — tage  of  their  new-found  opportuVi ile!     to  f  * 

Indeed,   one  tail  scarcely  appi-.-piate -the  nd'-^-c-^ 
that  have  been  made  by  Lincoln's  wards,  unless  ft&~ 
makes  a  mental  picture  of  the  conditions  in  which  thev 
existed  from  one  to  two  centuries  ago 

thn^&At*  AfrlCa"  h°me'  Whioh"  one  has 
♦  „Ji'T,l,e  dtomicilt's  ,of  the  negroes,  in  the  widespread 
tendency  to  grouping  around  a  central  point  and  to 


fencing,  as  well  as  in  the  prevalent  light  construction 
with  grass,  reeds,  stalks  or  boughs,  show  a  principle 
due  to  nomadism..  Genuine  nomads  build  temporary 
huts  of  brushwood,  which  they  protect  by  laying  mats 
or  skins  over  them,  a  construction  which  extends  from 
tlie  fish-eaters  of  the  lied  sea  even  to  the  Hottentots. 
The  only  firm  part  of  these,  huts  is  some  kind  of  stone 
wall  carried  round  them  to  prevent  the  rain  from 
washing  away  the  sand  and  the  water  from  pouring 
in  the  house. 

"Among  the  pastoral  races  the  individual  huts  are 
usually  placed  in  a  circle  round  an  open  space,  into 
which  the  herds  are  driven  at  night.  Larger  villages 
often  contain  several  inclosures,  hedged  or  palisaded, 
for  herds  and  flocks;  and  the  whole  settlement  is 
finally  once  more  surrounded  by  a  large  hedge." 

With  these  people,  marriage  was  mainly  a  matter 
of  barter  and  sale.  Their  home  life  was  as  rude  and 
uncouth  as  their  dwellings.  They  were  nomadic,  or 
but  one  degree  removed  from  that  mode  of  livelihood. 

THREE    CLASSES    OF  SLAVES 

And  now,  to  picture  their  homes  as  slaves  during 
the  half  century  preceding  the  civil  war  is  not  quite  so 
easy,  because  there  were  three  classes  of  servitors, 
whose  modes  of  life  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  north 
pole  from  the  south.  As  described  by  Prof.  W.  E. 
Burghardt  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  these  three 
classes  were: 

..*  *  *  tne  patriarchal  type,  found  at  its  best  in 
Virginia,  where  the  housing  of  the  slaves  might  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  poorest  of  the  northern 
working  men;  the  separate  group  and  absentee  type, 
where  the  slaves  had  practically  no  homes  and  no 
family  life;  and  the  town  group,  where  the  few  house 
servants  were  fairly  well  housed.  In  discussing  slav- 
ery and  incidents  connected  with  it,  these  varying  cir- 
cumstances are  continually  lost  sight  of." 

The  early  homes  of  the  slaves  were  log  cabins, 
grouped  around  the  log  house  of  the  master,  which 
was  usually  of  from  two  to  four  rooms.  The  huts  of 
the  black  men  were  rarely  more  than  one  room,  with 
a  rough  fireplace  of  stones  and  sometimes  a  hole  in 
the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke.  As  building  improved, 
a  fireplace  was  sometimes  added. 

Gradually,  as  the  white  master  advanced  in  wealth 
and  culture,  he  began  to  move  away  from  the  cabins 
of  his  servitors.  An  overseer  took  his  place,  and  thus 
arose  the  worst  of  the  abuses  that  resulted  in  a  war 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Particularly  in 
the  gulf  states,  where  all  that  was  expected  from  th<? 
taskmasters  was  a  large  return  from  crops,  the  condi- 
tions Wf>  <=  at  tneir  wor«t.  Of  them,  Prof essdr'  Du  Bois 
has  t»  iitten:  f 

•The  homes  of  the  field  hands  were  filthy  hovels 
where  they  slept.  There  was  no  family  life,  no  meals, 
no  "marriages,  -no  -decency:  onlx  _aJL  endless  round  of 
toil  and  a  wild  debauch  at  Christmas  ti.  -c.  In  the 
forests  of  Louisiana,  the  bottoms  of  Mississippi  and 
the  sea  islands  of  Georgia,  where  the  negro  slave  sank 
lowest  in  oppression  and  helplessness,  the  negro  home 
practically  disappeared,  and  the  house  was  simply 
rude,  inadeauate  shelter." 

Of  the  dwellings  of  the  slayes  in  general,  observers 
of  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  were  not  usually  over- 
enthusiastic.  One  writer,  who  described  the  conditions 
in  South  Carolina  in  1S19,  said  that  "the  houses  for 
the  field  slaves  were  about  fourteen  feet  square,  bull* 
in  the  coarsest  manner,  with  one  room,  without  any 
chimney  or  flooring,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the 
smoke  out."  In  Florida,  in  1830,  it  was  reported  that 
the  "dwellings  of  the  slaves  were  palmetto  huts,  built 
bv  themselves  of  stakes  and  poles,  thatched  with  the 
palmetto  leaf.  The  door,  when  they  had  any,  was  gen- 
erally of  the  same  materials,  sometimes  boards  found 
on  the  beach.  They  had  no  floors,  no  separate  apart- 
ments. *  *  *"  ,  , 
From  these  rough  cabins  the  black  race  emerged 
into  full  freedom  at  one  stroke  of  Lincoln's  pen;  such 
a  transformation  has  possibly  never  been  witnessed, 
before  or  since.  The  liberation  of  the  serfs  by  the 
Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  could  scarcely  compare  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  because  the  serfs  were  of  the 
same  color  and  race  as  the  liberator;  no  unremovable 
stigma  attached  to  them.  Poverty  stricken  as  they 
were    they  proved  that  they  could  produce  brilliant 


minds;  such  as  that  of  Gorky,  the  novelist,  for  ex- 
ample, who  came  from  what  we  would  call  the  hobo 
class. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  black  race  is  not  be- 
hind the  white.  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  himself 
was  born  a  slave.  Now  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  ableat  writers  and  educators  of  the  age.  "Up  From 
Slavery,"  one  of  his  books,  is  by  some  placed  among 
the  very  few  really  great  works  of  this  generation;  as 
is  another  production  of  a  negro  writer,  "The  Souls  of 
Black  Folk,"  by  Professor  Du  Bois,  previously  quoted. 
T.  Thomas  Fortune  is  one  of  the  successful  negro 
editors  of  the  time,  and  has  also  written  several  books, 
among  them  "Black  and  White"  and  "The  Negro  in 
Politics."  Most  people  will  readily  remember,  too,  the 
name  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  who  turned  from  ele- 
vator bov  to  poet,  and  astonished  England,  as  well  as 
America,"  when  brought  into  the  limelight  through  the 
efforts  of  William  Dean  Howells. 

In  art  the  dark-skinned  race  has  not  been  behind- 
hand. Henry  O.  Tanner,  known  the  world  over  as  a 
painter  of  sacred  subjects,  is  represented  in  the  Lux- 
embourg, in  France,  and  has  won  gold  medals  and 
other  higli  honors  in  the  various  exhibitions  in  Paris. 

Nor  when  it  comes  to  business  and  agriculture,  is 
the  negro  less  distinguished.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
serf  has  ever  excelled  the  record  of  Alfred  Smith,  long 
the  "cotton  king"  of  Oklahoma.  Scarcely  had  the 
shackles  fallen  from  him  than  he  emigrated  to  -the 
western  state  and  took  up  a  claim.  Before  long  his 
cotton  began  taking  premiums  wherever  he  showed  it, 
and  his  productions  were  of  such  high  quality  that 
he  found  it  possible  to  pick  up  farm  after  farm.  His 
crowning  achievement  came  in  1900,  when  he  received 
the  first  prize  at  the  world's  fair  in  *>n.ri=. 

Kansas  produced  J.  G.  Groves,  the  potato  r>.„ 
came  to  own  Iny  farms,  and  from  them  produced  an 
-average  of  245  bushels  to  the  acre.  Georgia  has  to 
her  credit  Deal  Jackson,  who  gradually  accumulated 
several  thousand  acres  of  land,  whicjhjie  had  m  cotton. 
Virginia  showed  up  with  W.  H.  Johnson,  who  made  a 
fortune  as  an  exoorter  of  walnut  loes. 


, Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. Scarcely  a  city  now  but  has  a  colony  of  rich 
colored  folks.  '  .  : 

Almost  unnecessary  it  is  to  present  the  third  pic- 
ture—the negro  home  of  today— because  it  has  im- 
proved along  witt>  the  "people.  Of  course,  in  both  city 
and  country,  there  are  negro  slums  as  well  as  white 
slums.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  freedmans 
home  is  as  much  above  the  one-room  shacks  that  the 
slaves  had  to  be  content  with  fifty  years  ago  as  the 
modern  dwelling  tops  the  old  log  cabins  that  white 
people  formerly  inhabited.  : 

"Worst  of  all,  naturally,  are  the  country  homes  of 
the  south  which  comprise  nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  2,000,000  negro  households  of  the  nation.  Wher- 
ever a  freedman  has  graduated  into  a  land  owner,  his 
home  has  risen  with  his  financial  status.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  houses,  though,  are  "either  the  actual 
slave  home  or  its  lineal  descendant,"  because  "emanci- 
pation brought  at  first  no  violent  or  far-reaching 
change  in  negro  country  home  life."  In  the  remote 
districts  there  was  no  change  at  all.  Yet,  gradually,  as 
the  cities  have  attracted  colored  laborers,  they  have 
either  rebuilt,  added  to,  or  at  least  improved  their 
houses  in  the  country  when  they  returned  to  them. 

It  is  in  the  "black  belts"  of  the  south,  indeed,  that 
the  greatest  improvement  is  still  to  be  made.  One  of 
them,  probably  typical  of  the  others,  showed  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  families  still  live  in  one  room;  43  per 
cent  in  two  rooms,  10  per  cent  in  three  rooms  and  7 
per  cent  in  four  or  more  rooms.  Basing  an  estimate 
on  these  percentages,  there  are  still  440,000  families 
who  still  live  in  one  room  Rather  discouraging,  this 
seems,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  poor 
showing,  when  but  half  a  century  ago  practically 
4,000,000  people  were  "one  roomers." 

Household  economics  have  advanced  with  the  im- 
provement in  housing  conditions.  Starting  again  with 
the  African  savages,  they  usually  relegate  a  good  deal 
of  the  druggerv  to  women,  who  are  the  farmers  and 
food  preparers,"  while  the  men  turn  their  attention  to 
hunting,  cattle  raising  and  weaving.  Children  are  us- 
ually independent  of  their  parents  early  in  life,  roam- 
ing about  almost  at  will.  Many  communities  have 
common  houses  for  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

During  slaverv  days,  most  of  those  Africans  from 
the  Gold  Coast  found  little  improvement  in  their  do- 
mestic lives  when  they  reached  America.  Marriage 
was  legally  unknown;  their  family  relations  depended 
largely  upon  the,  sufferance  of  their  masters.  When 
there  was  no  sufferance,  there  was  no  home  life  what- 

eVej'ust  half  a  century  has  .witnessed  the  rise  of  2,000,- 
000  women,  who  have  become  heads  of  households  and 
housewives  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  As  for  the 
children,  there  are  1,750,000  who  attend  the  35,000  col- 
ored Sumlav  Schools  attached  to  the  37,000  churches. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  one  can 
begin  to  appreciate  how  much  of  a  debt  the  negro  owes 
to  Lincoln— and  the  Caucasian,  too,  for  that  matter,  be- 
cause the  prospect  that  the  dark  race  will  gradually 
place  Itself  upon  a  sound  economic  basis  means  that 
"the  white  man's  burden"  will  become  considerably 
lighter. 


Most  Famous  Documents  Lincoln  Signed 


Last  page  of  most  famous  document  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
which  ended  slavery  forever  in  North  America,  is  shown  here.    Historic  painting  reproduced  at  top 
shows  the  cabinet  meeting  in  which  he  brought  up  the  matter,  just  before  its  issuance,  and  was  met 
with  bitter  opposition.    The  emancipation  statue  of  Thomas  Ball,  which  stands  in  Boston,  with  a 
"lien  in  Washington,  is  also  shown. 


ihvXfr+»>  WwEmancipation 


Written  for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


THE  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Is  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  abolition  of  human  slavery. 
While  Lincoln's  activities  were  limited 
to  a  single  section  of  the  earth,  the 
effect  of  his  labors  is  so  widespread 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  no  race 
will  again  be  held  in  bondage  by  a 
civilized  people.  The  right  of  every 
person  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  is  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  nations  would 
never  again  tolerate  so  abhorrent  a 
6ystem  as  human  slavery. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  justice  must  mark  the  re- 
lationships alike  between  individuals 
and  nations  to  insure  progress  to- 
ward the  goal  of  true  brotherhood, 
which  Christ  Jesus  came  to  establish 
— the  true  purpose  of  human  experi- 
*noe.  While  it  still  is  held  that  races 
have  had  only  restricted  op- 
.  jrtunities  are  far  behind  the  more 
advanced  peoples,  yet  it  is  also  rec- 
ognized that  all  are  entitled  to  the 
most  favorable  conditions  under 
which  to  work  out  their  salvation. 

This  progress  in  human  thought  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  develop- 
ment of  another  type  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  gaining  by  individual  men 
and  women  of  freedom  from  the  re- 
strictions of  mental  bondage.  This 
freedom  is  even  more  significant 
than  freedom  from  human  slavery, 
since  it  includes  salvation  from 
every  type  of  bondage,  both  bodily 
and  mental.  It  includes  liberation 
from  every  belief  of  materiality 
which  would  bind  mortals  to  the 
beliefs  of  the  flesh,  release  from 
which,  it  is  believed  by  many,  is  pos- 
sible only  through  the  gates  of  death. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  scarcely 
more  than  three  years  after  Lincoln 
issued  the  famous  Emancipation 
Droclamation,  Mary  Baker  Eddy  dis- 
"  ^.ert  Christian  Science,  whereby 
xKind  may  be  freed  from  every 
of  bondage,  both  mental  and 
.terial.  Of  this  immensely  impor- 
tant event  Mrs.  Eddy  writes  in 
"Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures"  (pp.  225,  226):  "The 
rights  of  man  were  vindicated  in  a 
single  section  and  on  the  lowest 
plane  of  human  life,  when  African 
slavery  was  abolished  in  our  land. 
That  was  only  prophetic  of  further 
steps  toward  the  banishment  of  a 
world-wide  slavery,  found  on  higher 
planes  of  existence  and  under  more 
3ubtle  and  depraving  forms." 


One  of  a  necessity  inquires,  What 
is  this  slavery  that  is  so  general  as 
to  be  termed  world-wide,  and  how 
may  freedom  from  it  be  gained? 
These  questions  Christian  Science  is 
answering  for  the  whole  world  so 
satisfactorily  that  mankind  every- 
where is  being  freed  from  the  false 
beliefs  of  the  flesh,  termed  sickness 
and  sin,  and  true  freedom  is  being 
won.  How?  Through  the  scientific 
destruction  of  the  seeming  fetters 
that  bind,  those  restricting  beliefs 
of  the  so-called  human  mind  which 
hold  mortals  earth-bound  and  limited. 
This  is  the  true  emancipation,  where- 
by salvation  is  won  through  the 
gaining  of  spiritual  freedom.  This 
crusade  is  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  the  higher  liberty,  and  its  reward 
is  the  freedom  which  belongs  to  the 
real  man  as  the  son  of  God. 

Through  the  application  of  spirit- 
ual law,  'as  revealed  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  it 
is  being  demonstrated  that  all  mate- 
rial beliefs  are  unreal,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  replaced  by  the  facts  of 
being.   The  Christ,  Truth,  the  truth 
about  God  and  man  and  the  spiritual 
universe,    is    supplanting  material 
thinking,  and  evil  is  losing  its  seem- 
ing power.   This  type  of  emancipa- 
tion is  permanent;  and  once  gained 
it  can  never  be  lost.  It  is  the  result 
of   understanding  that   God's  idea, 
man,  was  never  in  bondage  to  mate- 
rial belief;  that  man  abides  forever 
in  the  realm  of  Spirit,  subject  only  to 
God's  law  of  love,  free  from  domina- 
tion by  human  will  or  mortal  belief. 
The  shackles  of  human  slavery  are, 
indeed,  being  cast  off,  and  men  are 
standing  forth  in  the  true  liberty 
which  belongs  to  the  sons  of  God. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  man's  true  state  is  that  of 
freedom,  not  of  bondage.  Moreover, 
freedom  in  its  larger  sense  is  found 
to  include  liberation  from  whatever 
restricts  and  binds,  whether  belief  in 
sin  or  sickness,  want  of  means  or 
lack  of  opportunity.  What  complete 
emancipation  is  this!  The  familiar 
words  of  Christ  Jesus,  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free,"  are  being  found 
wholly  demonstrable;  for  the  Christ, 
Truth,  on  every  hand  is  setting  mor- 
tals free  from  every  type  of  errone- 
ous belief.  It  is  being  proved  that 
slavery  is  not  the  native  state  of  man. 
With  Paul  men  are  declaring,  "I  was 
free  born;"  and,  "Where  the  Spirit  of 


the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  As  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  universal,  liberty 
likewise  is  universal ;  hence,  nowhere 
is  bondage  legitimate.  Mrs.  Eddy 
sums  it  all  up  in  these  words  (Sci- 
ence and  Health,  p.  227):  "Lova  and 
Truth  make  free,  but  evil  and  error 
lead  into  captivity-"  Destruction  of 
evil  or  error  in.  human  thought, 
where  alone  it.  seems  to  abide,  brings 
he  only  true  emancipation. 


George  S.  GODARD 

State  Librarian 


October  seventeenth 
1928 

Louis  A.  barren,  Director, 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation, 

Port  Wayne,  Ind. 

My  dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Replying  to  your  recent  letter  of  inquiry 
concerning  collection  of  Lincoln  material,  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  the  Connecticut  State  Li- 
brary has  not  only  the  table  on  which  Lincoln 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  with  the 
accompanying  affidavit  relating  to  the  same, 
but  it  has  also  various  bronze  busts  and  statues 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  books  relating 
to  President  Lincoln. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  special  Lincoln 
work  now  in  progress  here  in  Connecticut  but  our 
Lincoln  collection  here  in  Memorial  Eall  in  the 
State  Library,  occupies  the  central  and  front 
portion  of  a  large  exhibition  vault  which  occu- 
pies the  opposite  side  of  the  north  front  of 
this  beautiful  room  as  a  companion  vault  to  the 
one  occupying  the  northwest  side  and  containing 
the  Joseph  C.  Mitchelson  Collection  of  Coins, 
Medals,  etc. 

I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the  Connecticut 
State  Library  will  be  pleased  to  receive  through 
your  favor  when  published  a  copy  of  your  findings 
which  must  be,  as  you  intimate,  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  Lincolniana. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  is  to  be  done  by 
Mr.  Paul  Man ship  of  New  York  and  for  its  proper 
installation  and  appreciation,  I  remain 


GSG  LGG 


ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  SHOULD  BE 
DIRECTED  TO  THE  STATE  LIBRARIAN 


CON  N  ECTICUT 
STATE  LIBRARY 
HARTFORD,  U.  S.  A. 


George s. godard 

State  Librarian 


ALU  CORRESPONDENCE  SHOULD  BE 
DIRECTED  TO  THE  STATE  LIBRARIAN 


CONN  ECTI  C  UT 
STATE  LIBRARY 
HARTFORD,  U.  S.  A. 


November  first 
1928 


Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation, 
Louis  A.  Warren,  Director, 
Port  Wayne,  Ind. 

My  dear  Mr.  Warren: 

I  thank  you  for  yours  of  October  24th  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  a  former  reply  to  your 
inquiry. 

I  regret  that  I  know  of  no  bronze  statue 
of  heroic  size  of  Lincoln  in  or  near  Hartford. 
There  may  be  such  a  one  in  progress,  but  not 
to  my  knowledge. 

The  real  "statue"  of  heroic  size  which  we 
do  have  is  the  Emancipation  Table  on  which  he 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.     We  al- 
so have  many  different  copies  and  editions  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  many  statuettes 
of  Lincoln  of  various  sizes  and  materials,  and 
we  also  have  a  very  large  collection  of  the 
printed  works  of  Lincoln  and  of  works  relating 
to  Lincoln  and  a  large  collection  of  Lincoln 
pennies  or  tokens  which  are  a  part  of  our  Jo- 
seph C.  Mitchelson  Collection  of  Coins,  Medals, 
etc.     I  hope  when  you  have  compiled  and  pub- 
lished your  report,  or  even  before,  if  you  have 
material  available,  you  will  send  us  a  copy  or 
statement  in  order  that  we  may  be  kept  in  touch 
with  this  movement. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  remain 


Very  sincerely, 


GSG  LGG 


State  Librarian 


r. 


LINCOLN  SLCRET  REVEALED1 

Old  Letters  Tell  How  Methodist  Bishop  Gave  Him 
Idea  of  Emancipation  Proclamation 



PHILADELPHIA,  Jan.  13.— Rev.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Temperance,  Prohibition  and  Public  Morals, 
has  revealed  here  what  he  termed  the  first  story  of  how  Lincoln  reached 
his  decision  to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Dr.  Wilson's  account  is  based  on1*"   '    *   " 

old  letters  and  journals  found  in 
trunks  of  the  late  Bishop  Matthew, 
Simpson,  of  the  Methodist  Episco-, 
pal  Church.  The  trunks  had  beenf 
stored  unopened  in  Philadelphia  mm 
a  half  a  century  and  Dr.  Wilson] 
was  recently  given  access  to  them. 

BISHOP  CALLS  ON  LINCOLN 
S  "The  story  of  how  Lincoln  reachei 
his*  decision  has  been  locked  up  aU 
these  years  in  Bishop  Simpson's 
trunks,"  Dr.  Wilson  said  at  a  week- 
ly meeting  of  Methodist  preachers* 
here.  I 
"On     the  morning  in  question] 
Bishop  Simpson,  a  close  friend  of 
President  'lJfncoin,   called   at  the 
White  House  while  the  Preside. v£ 
was  still  at  breakfast.  He  was  cov% 
dially  greeted  and  the  two  retired 
to  Lincoln's  study.    It  was  %hkre 
that  Bishop  Simpson  suggested  thai 
Lincoln  carry  out  the  emancipatiGrf, 
idea.  $ 
"Tf  the  South  wins,  the  slaves 
still  remain  in  shackles,'  said  Bish- 
op Simpson.    'If  the  North  wins, 
they  will  remain  in  shackles,  and 
et  this  war  is  being  fought  to  pre- 
ent  the  extension  of  slavery.' 
"  'But,'  said  Lincoln,  'it  would  nol 
be  constitutional.' 

'"It  is  not  constitutional  for  yo : 
j  to  shoot  down  the  citizens  of  th€p 
•United  States  as  your  armies  ar6 
idoing  now,'  replied  Bishop  Simpson/ 
j  who  'continued  to  argue  with  the! 
President  that  it  was  a  responsl* 
bility  to  God  to  free  the  black  man. 

VICTOEY  ACHIEVED 

■;    "After  a  time,  the  Bishop's  ol< 
;  journal  reveals,  the  President  said 
m  will  do  this  at  the  earliest  mo« 
I  ment  when  God  gives  us  a  victp: 
'  Let  us  pray.' 

Jr.  "Bishop  Simpson  then  tells  how 
J  the  two  knelt  in  prayer  and  'praye" 
around  twice.'    The  emancipatioi 
proclamation   was   issued  shortl; 
afterward." 

Bishop  Simpson,  for  many  yeaxt 
a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  died  here 
June  18,  1884.  His  trunks  contain 
intimate  correspondence  he  had 
with  Secretary  of  War  Stanton; 
•Gen.  U.  S,  Grant  and  other  govem- 
rnient  leaders  during  the  Civil  War» 
Because  of  the  Intimate  nature  ol 
!the  letters,  members  of  the  family* 
had  refrained,  f r^m.   opening  tftr 


had  refrained,  f  r^m.   opening  thft 


_  STAR,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C,  THURSDAY, 


BISHOPS  PRAYER  WITH  LINCOLN 
DECLARED  EMANCIPATION  CAUSE 

JANUARY   16,  193Q, 
Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson  Quotes  Old 
Letters  and  Journals  Owned  ty  the 
Late  Matthew  Simpson. 


By  the  Associated  Press. 

PHILADELPHIA,  January  16— Dr. 
Clarence  True  Wilson,  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Temperance,  Pro- 
hibition and  Public  Morals,  has  re- 
vealed here  what  he  termed  the  first 
story  of  how  Lincoln  reached  his  de- 
cision to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

Dr.  Wilson's  account  is  based  on  old 
letters  and  journals  found  in  trunks 
of  the  late  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson 
of  the   Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


The  trunks  had  been  stored  unopened 
in  Philadelphia  for  half  a  century  and 
Dr.  Wilson  was  recently  given  access  to 
them. 

Story  Locked  up  for  Years. 

"The  story  of  how  Lincoln  reached 
his  decision  has  been  locked  up  all 
these  years  in  Bishop  Simpson's 
trunks,"  Dr.  Wilson  said  at  a  weekly 
meeting  of  Methodist  preachers  here. 

"On  the  morning  in  question,  Bishop 
Simpson,  a  close  friend  of  President 
Lincoln,  called  at  the  White  House 
while  the  President  was  still  at  break- 
fast. He  was  cordially  greeted  and  the 
two  retired  to  Lincoln's  study.  It  was 
there  that  Bishop  Simpson  suggested 
that  Lincoln  carry  out  the  emancipa- 
tion idea. 

"  'If  the  South  wins,  the  slaves  still 
remain  in  shackles,'  said  Bishop  Simp- 
son. If  the  North  wins,  they  will  re- 
main in  shackles,  and  yet  this  war  is 
being  fought  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  slavery.' 

"  'But,'  said  Lincoln,  'it  would  not  be 
constitutional,' 

"  'It  is  not  constitutional  for  you  to 
shoot  down  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  your  armies  are  doing  now.' 
replied  Bishop  Simpson,  who  continued 
to  argue  with  the  President  that  it  was 
a  responsibility  to  God  to  free  the  black 
man. 

Lincoln  Holds  to  Argument, 

"After  a  time,  the  bUhop'fl  old 
journal  reveals,  the  President  said,  "I 
will  do  this  at  the  eariiest  moment 
when  God  gives  us  a  victory.  Let  us 
pray.' 

"Bishop  Simpson  then  tells  how  the 
two  knelt  in  prayer  and  'prayed  round 
twice.'  The  emancloation  proclama- 
tion was  issued  shortly  afterward." 

Bishop  Simpson,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  died  here, 
June  18,  1884,  at  his  residence  at  1334 
Arch  street.  His  trunks  contain  inti- 
mate correspondence  he  had  with 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  and  other  Government  leaders 
during  the  Civil  War.  Because  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  letters,  members 
of  the  family  had  refrained  from  open- 
ing the  trunks  until  recently. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  13 -The  Rev. 
Clarence  True  Wilson,  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  board  of  temperance, 
prohibition  and  public  morals,  has 
Mvealed  here  what  he  termed  the 
first  story  of  how  Lincoln  reached 
Ills  decision  to  issue  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation. 

Di.  Wilson's  account  is  based  on 
old  letters  and  journals  found  in 
trunks  of  the  late  Bishop  Matthew 
Simpson.  The  trunks  had  been 
|  stored  unopened  in  Philadelphia  for 
a  half  a  century  and  Dr.  Wilson  was 
I  reoently  given  access  to  them. 

"Id  Lincoln's  study,"  said  Dr. 
Wilson  'Bishop  Simpson  suggested 
that  Lincoln  carry  out  the  emanci- 
pation idea. 

!  "If  the  South  wins,  the  slaves 
still  remain  in  shackles,'  said  Bish- 
op Simpson.  'If  the  North  wins, 
they  will  remain  in  shackle,  and  yet 
(his  war  is  being  fought  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  slavery.' 

"But/  said  Lincoln,  'it  would  not 
be  constitutional.' 

!  "It  is  not  constitutional  for  you 
to  shoot  down  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  as  your  armies  are 
doing  now,'  replied  Bishop  Simpson. 

1  "After  a  time.the  bishop's  old  jour- 
nal reveals,  the  President  said:  'I 

will  do  this  at  the  earliest  moment 

tfhea  God  gives  us  a  victory.  Let 

us  pray.' 
"Bishop  Simpson  then  tells  how 

the  two  knelt  in  prayer.  The 

emancipation  proclamation  was  is- 1 

aiied  shortly  afterward  " 
!    Bishop  Simpson  died  June  18, 

|  tf84*  _____ 


SAYS  BISHOP  SIMPSON 
LINCOLN'S  COL  HOOSE 

Inspired  the  Emancipation 
of  Slaves,  Dr  Wilson  Finds 

Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  to 
.President  Abraham  Lincoln  what  Col 
House  was  to  President  Wilson  and 
Mark  Hanna  to  President  McKinley, 
confidential  but  unofficial  adviser,  and 
it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop 
i hat  President  Lincoln  appointed  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton  Secretary  of  War  and 
later  issued  his  proclamation  emanci- 
pating the  slaves,  said  Rev  Dr  Clar- 
ence True  Wilson,  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Church  Board  ,of  Temper- 
ance, last  evening  at  the  monthly  din- 
ner of  the  Boston  Methodist  Social 
Union,  in  Ford  Hall. 

Dr  Wilson  told  of  his  discoveries  in 
inspecting  three  trunksful  of  letters 
and  papers  of  Bishop  Simpson  recent- 
ly, in  search  of  biographical  data  in 
regard  to  the  bishop,  who  died  in 
1884- 

-Dr  WLlson  declared  that  he  tound  in 
the  collection  various  letters  from 
President  Lincoln,  and  from  Mrs  Lin- 
coln to  Mrs  Simpson,  and  they,  with 
the  bishop's  manuscript  diary,  revealed 
fact.'  referred  to  and  many  others  al- 
most as  unfamiliar. 

Dr  Wilson  recalled  that  "Lincoln  had 
never  been  an  abolitionist,  but  had  in- 
tended tQ  save  the  Union  if  possible  by 
j  force  of  arms,  without  interfering  with 
,  slavery,  which  was  sanctioned  bv  the 
!  Federal  Constitution." 

The  speaker  told  of  a  letter  sent  by 
Bishop  Simpson  to  the  President  on 
I  Jan  8,  1362,  after  a  series  of  military 
I  defeats  of  the  Federal  Army,  declar- 
ing to  the  President  that  "his  cause 
would  never  be  successful  as  long  as 
military  victory  for  both  sides  meant 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery." 

The  bishop  then  met  the  President 
and  after  each  had  prayed  twice  for 
divine  guidance  Lincoln  issued  his 
emancipation  proclam  "on,"  Dr  Wil- 
son asserted. 

Gen  Grant  and  Bishop  Simpson  were 
related,  Dr  Wilson  stated.  Grant's 
name  was  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  he 
and  the  bishop  receiving  the  same 
Simpson  from  the  same  ancestor. 

Dr     Wilson's      recital  continued: 
"When  Gen  Grant,  after  he  had  won 
several  victories  in  the  West,  was  re- 
i  moved  from  his  command  because  cer- 
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tain  reports  had  not  been  received 
from  him  by  his  superior,  Gen  Hal- 
leek,  Grant  wrote  to  Bishop  Simpson 
of  his  predicament." 

The  bishop  hurried  to  Washington 
from  Indiana,  explained  to  President 
Lincoln  that  Grant's  reports  had  acci- 
dentally gone  astray  and  that  "a  fatal 
blunder  had  been  made  in  removing 
the  only  General  who  had  won  vic- 
tories for  the  Union."  The  President 
than  reinstated  Grant,  who  resumed 
his  victories. 

According  to  Dr  Wilson,  the  bishop 
recommended  the  appointment  of  Stan- 
ton, a  Democrat,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
because  he  knew  Stanton's  capacity 
for  the  position,  after  Lincoln  had 
demonstrated  to  him  that  if  he  ap- 
pointed any  one  of  the  five  Republican 
candidates  he  was  then  considering 
he  would  make  enemies  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  each  of  the  other  four. 

The  President  made  the  appoint- 
ment after  the  bishop  had  drawn  from 
him  an  admission  that  "many  Demo- 
crats were  fighting  for  the  Union  as 
loyally  as  Republicans." 

—   ^ 

Shelved  Salmon  Chase 

Dr  Wilson  next  asserted  that  the 
Simpson  papers  show  that  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Lincoln's  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  alleged  to  have  been  very 
troublesome  owing  to  his  ambition  io 
uispiace  Lincoln  in  the  White  House, 
was  shelved  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  by  the  President  by  the  advice 
of  the  bishop,  a  life-long  friend  of 
Chase. 

The  speaker  declared  that  he  found 
among  Bishop  Simpson's  papers  let-  i 
ters  from  President  Andrew  Johnson.  | 
President  and  Mrs  Hayes,  President  - 
Garfield,  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
and  Gens  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan  j 
and  Thomas. 

A  letter  written ,  by  President  Lin- 
coln, it  was  stated,'  regretting  inability 
to  attend  a  patriotic  meeting  during 
the  Civil  War,  read:  "Find  Bishop 
Simpson.  I'd  rather  have  him  speak 
for  me  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world." 

At  the  close  of  Dr  Wilson's  address 
Bishop  William  F.  Anderson  proposed 
that  New  England  Methodists  provide 
the  necessary  money,  probably  from 
$2000  to  $3000,  to  enable  Dr  Wilson  to 
have  a  biography  of  Bishop  Simpson 
prepared  from  the  data  now  in  his 
possession. 

Linwood  F.  Glfford,  president  of  the 
union,  expressed  confidence  that  the 
publication  will  be  provided  for. 

Dr  Lewis  O.  Hartman  spoke  and 
Miss  Virginia  Sawyer  sang,  with  Miss 
Ruth  Haeuber  as  accompanist.  Rev 
Oliver  B.  Quick  made  the  invocation 
and  pronounced  benediction. 

The  attendance  was  about  175. 

?rom  A.  Corbett 
gTo 
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Men  and  Things 

Today  the  Seventieth  Anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  Decision  to  Issue  His 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Abol- 
ishing Slavery  With  Its  250 
Years  of  Established  Practice 
On  This  Continent — Penn- 
sylvania's Proud  Record 

JUST  70  years  ago  today,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862,  falling  on  Monday, 
President  Lincoln  presented  to 
the  Cabinet  and  made  public  his  pre- 
liminary proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion It  was  not  to  be  effective  until 
the  official  promulgation  of  freedom 
for  the  slaves  then  promised  and  is- 
sued  on  January  1,  1863,  in  which  lat- 
er declaration  the  President  defined 
the  territory  which  he  declared  to  be 
under  military  jurisdiction  and  in 
which  the  proclamation  would  be  er- 
fective.  But  the  date  has  a  marker 
in  history  as  the  day  when  definite 
announcement  of  this  great  purpose 

was  made.   

When  Lincoln  determined  in  his  own 
mind  on  this  history-making  action  is 
not  a  matter  of  exact  record.  He  had 
been  contemplating  it  for  months. 
Apparently  he  had  very  definitely  de- 
termined to  take  the  step  some  weeks 
previous,  with  little  or  no  ™nsu%X 
tion  with  others.  He  had  been  bid- 
ins:  his  time.  .  .  ,  . 

For  months  there  had  been  violent 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Abolition- 
ists The  President  had  been  subject- 
ed 'to  every  conceivable  pressure. 
Greeley  had  printed  his  '*£PPeal  of 
2,000,000  People"  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  Lincoln  had  made  tne 
historic  answer: 

"My  paramount  object  is  to  save 
the  Union  and  not  either  to  save  or 

destroy  slavery.  tt~;„«  -nHth- 

"If  I  could  save  the  Union  with- 
out freeing  any  slaves,  I  would  do 

"'"And  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it. 

"And  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would 

d°On"  September  13  a  delegation  of 
ministers  from  Chicago  came  to  the 
White  House  and  with  characteristic 
zeal  urged  the  President  to  action. 
He  discussed  the  questions  of  eman- 
cipation calmly  and  thoroughly  and 

Sa"I  have  not  decided  against  a  proc- 
lamation of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but 
hold  the  matter  under  advisement  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject 
is  in  my  mind  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other  subject.  .Whatever 
shall  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  shall 

d°Lincoln  then  knew  what  he  would  ; 
do  eventually,  although  lie  might  not 
then  have  known  the  day  he  would: 
do  it.   

Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  Cabinet,  says  in  his  diary 
that  the  President  first  broached  the 
subject  of  emancipation  to  him  and 
Secretary  Seward  on  July  13,  and 
Welles  makes  no  further  mention  ot 
the  matter  until  his  notes  of  the 
Cabinet  meeting  on  September  22. 

John  T.  Morse,  biographer,  credits 
the  report  that  Lincoln  wrote  the 
rough  draft  of  the  proclamation  July 
8  while  aboard  a  steamboat  bring- 
ing him  back  from  a  visit  to  McClel- 
lan.  Morse  says  this  rough  draft  was 
read  to  the  Cabinet  at  a  meeting  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August,  that  it  was  entirely  the  Presi- 
dent's own  work  and  that  only  a  few 
verbal  alterations  were  made  in  it. 

The  Cabinet  seems  to  have  agreed 
readily  on  the  general  proposal, 
although  there  was  some  discussion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  issuing  the  pro- 


clamation at  that  time.  For  what- 
ever reason,  it  was  held  In  abeyance. 

And  then  came  Antietam.  News  of 
that  battle  reached  the  President 
while  at  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Lincoln 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "Here  I  finished 
making  the  second  draft.  I  came  to 
Washington  on  Saturday  and  called 
the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it  and 
it  was  published  on  Monday,  the  ilA 
of  September,  1862."  "  . 

Secretary  Chase  says  that  Lincoln 
said  at  the  Cabinet  meeting.  When 
the  rebel  army  was  at  Frederick,  I 
determined  that  as  soon  as  it  shou  d 
be  driven  out  of  Maryland,  I  would 
issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
such  as  I  thought  would  be  useful.  I 
said  nothing  to  anyone,  but  I  made 
the  promise  to  myself  and  to  my 
Maker.  The  rebel  army  is  now  driven 
out  and  I  am  going  to  fulfill  that 
promise."  . 

Welles  says  that  "in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  on  this  paper,  which 
was  long,  earnest,  and  on  the  general 
principle  involved  harmonious,  he  (the 
President)  remarked  that  he  had 
made  a  vow,  a  covenant,  that  if  God 
gave  us  victory  in  the  approaching 
battle,  he  would  consider  it  an  indi- 
cation of  Divine  will  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  move  forward  in  the  cause 
of  emancipation."  Welles  discusses 
the  matter  -at  length  and  says  that 
Seward  and  Chase  supported  it.  In 
an  entry  in  his  diary  of  October  1st, 
he  says  the  effect  of  the  proclamation 
was  less  exciting  than  had  been  antic- 
ipated, and  again  he  notes  the  har- 
mony of  the  Cabinet  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  proclamation. 

It  was  a  far  cry  back  to  August, 
1619,  when  John  Rolfe— known  to 
posterity  as  the  husband  of  Poca- 
hontas—records  that  a  Dutch  ship 
landed  "twenty  Negars"  at  James- 
town. But  this  was  not  the  first  in- 
troduction of  African  slavery  into  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  United 
States. '  Negro  slavery  was  established 
among  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  colonists 
in  Florida  and  Manhattan.  Having 
failed  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
enforced  labor  from  the  aborigines, 
the  Dutch  soon  after  the  colonization 
of  Manhattan  had  recourse  to  Africa. 

The  first  American-built  slaver  was 
constructed  at  Marblehead  in  1636,  and 
there  is  an  entry  in  John  Winthrop's 
diary  less  than  two  years  later  noting 
her  commercial  success.  For  several 
years  the  importation  of  African 
slaves  into  Virginia  was  sparse. 

In  extenuation  of  both  Virginia  and 
New  England  in  those  early  days  it 
should  be  remembered  that  both  col- 
onies were  accustomed  to  the  "re- 
demptioner"  system.  Chopping  and 
digging,  their  hewing  of  wood  and 
their  drawing  of  water,  was  done  by 
able-bodied  persons  imported  from 
England,  whose  services  were  sold  for 
a  term  of  years  until  they  "redeemed" 
their  liberty  by  paying  off  with  their 
enforced  labor  such  debt  as  was  in- 
curred  in  their  immigration.  "Redemp- 
tioners"  included  both  men  and  wom- 
en, and  the  romantic  possibilities  of 
the  practice  served  Mary  Johnston  to 
provide  the  plot  for  her  "best  seller" 
of  a  generation  ago,  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold."   

Pennsylvania  probably  stands  alone 
among  the  colonies  in  having  a  per- 
fectly white  shield  in  the  matter  of 
Negro  slavery.  Rhode  Island  had  an 
exceptionally  bad  record.  Samual 
Hopkins,  writing  in  1770,  enumerated 
150  vessels  as  then  engaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade 
White  Shield  from  that  colony,  and 
The  Honor  of  wrote,  "Rhode  Island 
Pennsylvania  has  been  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  slave 
trade,  and  has  enslaved  more  Africans 
than  any  other  colony  in  New  Eng- 
land." Seventeen  years  later  Hopkins 
wrote  that  by  this  traffic  in  human 
beings  Newport  had  been  built  up  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  had  acquired 
their  wealth  and  riches. 

Pennsylvania  early  in  the  19th  Cen- 


tury took  a  stand  against  the  return 

of  fugitive  slaves.  An  illuminating 
case  is  that  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  the  opinion  was  written  by 
the  learned  Justice  Story.  Prigg  act- 
ing as  the  agent  for  Margaret  Asn- 

I  more,  of  Maryland,  located  a  runaway 
female  slave  in  York  county,  in  1832. 

He  caused  her  arrest,  but  the  justice 
of  the  peace  before  whom  she  was 
brought  refused  to  order  that  she  be 
returned  to  her  owner.  Thereupon 
Prigg  resorted  to  the  strong  arm,  and 
took  her  back  by  force  to  Maryland. 

Returning  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  courts  Prigg  was 
promptly  arrested,  indicted  and  con- 
victed on  a  charge  of  kidnaping.  This 
was  an  emphatic  demonstration  of 
Pennsylvania's  official  attitude  toward 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  20  years 
before  the  exciting  scenes,  with  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  as  the  central  dramatic 
figure,  which  were  enacted  in  Phila- 
delphia after  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  fugitive  slave  act  in  connection 
with  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

The  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
Pennsylvania  Kidnaping  law  uncon- 
stitutional as  far  as  it  was  in  conflict 
with  the  clause  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, which  was  designed  to  "guard 
against  the  doctrines  and  principles 
prevalent  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  by  preventing  them  from  inter- 
meddling with,  or  obstructing,  or  abol- 
ishing the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
slaves." 


Lincoln  did  not  mince  words  or  de- 
part from  the  strict  truth,  when  in  a 
speech  referring  to  the  Southern  peo- 
ple at  Peoria,  on  October  16,  1854,  he 
said:  "You  have  among  you  a  sneak- 
ing  individual  of  the  class  of  native  j 
7  tyrants  known  as  the 
Lincoln  slave-dealer.  He  watch- 

Denounces  es  your  necessities  and 
Slave  Trade  crawls  up  to  buy  your 
slave  at  a  speculating 
price.  If  you  cannot  help  it,  you  sell 
to  him;  but  if  you  can  help  it,  you 
drive  him  from  your  door.  You  de- 
spise him  utterly.  You  do  not  recog- 
nize him  as  a  friend,  or  even  as  an 
honest  man.  Your  children  must  not 
play  with  his;  they  may  rollick  free- 
ly with  the  little  Negroes,  but  not  with 
the  slave-dealer's  children.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  deal  with  him,  you  try  to  get 
through  the  job  without  so  much  as 
touching  him.  It  is  common  with  you 
to  join  hands  with  the  men  you  meet; 
but  with  the  slave-dealer  you  avoid 
the  ceremony — instinctively  shrinking 
from  the  snaky  contact." 

The  whole  history  of  African  slav- 
ery in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  one 
!  of  paradoxes.    If  colonial  New  Eng- 
I  land  had  profited  by  the  vile  traffic, 
j  the  abolition  movement  in  the  50  years 
1  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  a  noble 
|  atonement.     Slavery  was  introduced 
through  humanitarian  motives,  chief- 
ly at  the  instigation  of  the  revered 
Spanish  priest,    Bartholomew   de  las 
Casaz.    His  heart  bled  with  pity  for 
the  dying  native  races  in  the  West  In- 
dies, cruelly  abused,  brutally  maltreat- 
ed by  gold-hungry  Spanish  adventur- 
ers and  rapidly  nearing  extermination. 
The  honored  Dominican,   praised  by 
all  historians,  proposed  the  substitu- 
tion of  Africans,  who  were  stronger  of 
body  and  capable  of  even  the  rigorous 
labor  of  delving  and  digging  for  gold 
under  the  lash  of  rapacious  Spanish 
masters,   whereas   the   natives  were 
neither  physically  nor  mentally  fitted 
for  such  exacting  work  and  barbarous 
discipline.     Accordingly,  in  1510.  the 
King  of  Spain  ordered  the  first  ship-, 
ment  of  50  African  slaves  to  Hispani- 
ola.    This  was  more  than  a  century 
1  before  the  Dutch  cargo  mentioned  by 
I  John  Rolfe. 


England  was  not  slow  in  satisfying 
the  demand  for  "black"  labor  in  the 
colonies.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  fa- 
mous navigator  who  owed  his  knight- 
hood to  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  his 
first  voyage  to  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
rica profitable  by  carrying  away  a 


\f  slaves.   The  Merry  Monarch, 
\oss  than  two  years  after  the 
.  *Sn   had   brought   him  from 
*  °dxile  to  the  Stuart  throne, 
•S,,  %&  the  "Company  of  Royal  Ad - 
i^uVers  Trading  in  Africa,'  which 
Jtfand  itself  to  land  3,000  Negro  slaves 
each  vear  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  Queen  Mother,  widow  of  Charles 
I    and  the  Duke  of  York,  afterward 
James'  II,  were  among  the  stockhold- 

eiThe  cumulative  fostering  of  the 
slave  trade  in  England  resulted  by 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  in  there 
being  fully  400  ships  sailing  to  Africa 
from  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool 
and  Bristol.  In  the  windows  of  Liv- 
erpool merchants  who  specialized  in 
outfitting  ships  could  be  seen  leg 
shackles,  handcuffs,  iron  collars  and 
chains.  At  a  date  nearly  a  century 
later  when  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry 
was  '  in  command  of  an  American 
squadron  supposed  to  be  employed  in 
suppressing  the  capture  of  slaves  he 
sent  home  for  friendly  information 
a  complete  list,  "received  from  an  au- 
thentic source,"  of  "goods  suitable  for 
the  African  trade,"  such  goods  being 
used  at  the  time  in  bartering  with  na- 
tive tribes  for  the  purchase  of  their 
prisoners  of  war. 

Lincoln's  problem  in  issuing  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not 
only  one  that  arose  from  the  immedi- 
ate exigency  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
had  behind  it  350  years  of  commercial 
development,  which  can  now  .n_aPPuy 
be  regarded  in  retrospect  with  due 
horror  and  repulsion. 
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istian  Advocate 

FEBRUARY  7,  1935 


Lincoln's  Way 

A  T  AN  interview  at  the  White  House  in  April,  1861,  Bishop 
/\  Simpson  boldly  told  the  President  that  he  would  have  to 
■         get  rid  of  slavery  before  God  would  let  him  win  the  war. 

President  Lincoln  said:  "Bishop,  I  have  always  stood  against 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  territory,  but  have  maintained 
that  the  Constitution  protects  the  institution  where  it  now  exists. 
Any  interference  with  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  would  be 
unconstitutional. " 

Bishop  Simpson  said:  "We  are  doing  many  things  now  that 
in  peace  time  would  be  unconstitutional.  For  instance,  we  are 
shooting  down  American  citizens.  The  Constitution  gives  them 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion is  imperiled  and  a  rebellion  is  on,  the  first  right  the  Con- 
stitution has  is  self-preservation;  and  if  granting  freedom  to 
the  slaves  would  help  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  I  care  not 
whether  the  act  goes  over  the  Constitution,  or  around  the  Con- 
stitution, or  under  the  Constitution,  or  through  the  Constitution. 
If  it  will  preserve  the  Constitution,  it  is  constitutional." 

The  great  President  said,  "Then,  bishop,  you  believe  that 
emancipation,  though  unconstitutional  in  peace  time,  could  be 
justified  as  a  war  measure?" 

"Precisely,"  said  the  bishop,  "justified  and  necessary." 

Said  Lincoln:  "I  will  do  this  thing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  and  let  us  get  down  on  our  knees  and  ask  the  heavenly 
Father  to  guide  us  as  to  time  and  place." 

In  commenting  on  this  event,  Simpson  said,  "We  prayed 
around  twice." — From  Matthew  Simpson,  Patriot,  Preacher, 
Prophet,  by  Clarence  True  Wilson.    The  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
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Other  Noteworthy  Collections. 

HARRY  M'NEIL  BLAND  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  collectors  of 
Lincolniana  in  the  country.  He  values  very  highly  the  watch  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave  to  the  captain  of  an  Austrian  brigade  for  the  dar- 
ing rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  American  vessel  Flying  Cloud,  in  1861.  It 
was  the  only  ""itch  Lincoln  presented  during  his  term  as  President. 

Mr.  Bland,  ordinarily  quiet,  shy  and  retiring,  becomes  fiercely 
assertive  at  the  mention  of  Lincoln's  name. 

Gabriel  Wells  who,  like  Mr.  Bland,  is  connected  with  a  gallery,  has 
In  his  possession 'the  pen  with  which  Lincoln  signed  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation  as  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Emil  Hurja,  vice  president  of  the  Democratic 
Committee  hi  Washington,  includes  in  his  private 
collection  of  Lincolniana  a  draft  order  calling  for 
50,000  troops  on  February  1,  1864.  The  order  is  signed 
by  Lincoln. 

•     •     •  . 

Mayor  to  Open  Show  Wednesday. 

ALL  of  these  things  which  point  to  such  vital  mo- 
ments in  Lincoln's  career  are  to  be  part  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  which  is  being  given 
this  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  Madison  Square  Boys'  Club. 

Mayor  La  Guardia  opens  the  show  Wednesday.  Among  those  at  the 
off  cial  tea  will  be  Mrs.  Henry  Breckenridge,  wife  of  Lindbergh's  attorney; 
Mr.;.  Henry  Crosby,  Mrs.  Morley  Kennerley,  Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Reginald  Belknap  and  the  Countess  di  Castagnola. 
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LINCOLN'S  PLEA' 
ON  SLAVERY 
EXHIBITED 

By  EARL  GODWIN 

A  Lincoln  document,  almost  for- 
gotten by  the  casual  student  of  the 
emancipator,  is  on  display  today 
in  the  hall  of  the   National  Ar- 
chives Building,  Ninth  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.    It  is  a  single 
proclamation  among  many  of  the 
Lincoln  papers  transferred  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  Ar- 
chives Building  and  was  singled  j 
out  for  exhibition    by  Archivist 
Connor  because  of  the  rare  choice  j 
of  language  used  by  President  Lin- 1 
coin  at  a  time  of  great  stress  in  j 
the  midst  of  the  war. 

The  proclamation  is  dated  May 
19,  1862,  declaring  null  and  void 
the  martial  law  declaration  by  Ma- 
jor General  David  Hunter  in  which 
the  officer  had  set  free  the  slaves 
in  Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Car- 
olina. Lincoln  called  attention  to 
the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  a  few 
weeks  previously,  providing  for  the  j 
reimbursement  of  slave  owners  by 
grants  to  slave  States  if  they 
would  adopt  measures  for  the 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery. 
Impressed  By  Language 
In  the  proclamation  on  view 
today,  and  which  will  remain  ex- 
hibited for  some  time  to  come, 
President  Lincoln,  appealed  to  the 
States  concerned  for  the  accept- 
ance of  this  proposal.  Officials 
of  the  National  Archives  are  im- 
pressed with  the  deeply  sym- 
pathetic and  religious  tone  of  the 
wording: 

"To  the  people  of  those  States 
I  now  earnestly  appeal.    I  do 
not  argue.    I  beseech  you  to 
make  the  arguments  for  your- 
selves.    You    cannot,    if  you 
would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  j 
the  times.   I  beg  of  you,  a  calm 
and  enlarged  consideration  of  ' 
them,  ranging  if  it  may  be,  far 
above  personal  and  partisan  poli- 
tics.  This  proposal  makes  com- 
mon cause  for  a  common  object, 
casting  no  reproaches  upon  any. 
It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The 
change  it  contemplates  would 
come  gently  as  the   dews  of 
heaven,  not  rending  or  wreck- 
ing anything.   Will  you  not  em- 
brace it?  So  much  good  has  not 
been  done,  by  one  effort,  in  all 
past  time,  as,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  it  is  now  your  high  priv- 
ilege to  do.   May  the  vast  future 
not  have  to  lament  that  you 
have  neglected  it." 
This  document  is  one  of  the 
whole  collection  of  State  Depart- 
ment  Lincolniana,  all  bound  in  one 
large  volume,  which  contains  the 
great  emancipation  proclamation 


with  which  so  many  are  familiar. 
Going  through  the  book  the  stu- 
dent recalls  that  by  proclamation 
September  22,  1862  Lincoln  de- 
clared war  would  be  prosecuted  to 
restore  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and 
each  of  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof.  He  warned  he  would  pro- 
claim, on  January  1,  1863,  all  slaves 
free  in  States  then  in  rebellion. 
This  is  known  as  the  preliminary 
emancipation  proclamation  and  is 
in  the  State  Department  collection 
now  in  the  National  Archives.  One 
hundred  days  later,  January  1, 
1863  he  issued  the  emancipation 
proclamation. 

Other  proclamations  bound  in 
the  same  volume  include  the  call 
for  75,000  militia  April  15,  1861; 
three  weeks  later  he  called  for 
42,034  volunteers  and  ordered  the 
enlistment  of  23,000  regulars  and 
the  increase  of  the  Navy  by  18,000 
.  .  .  The  "on  to  Richmond"  cam- 
paign was  of  longer  duration  than 
the  Government  anticipated;  and 
the  President  called  for  100,000 
militia  from  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
Other  proclamations  were  issued 
October  17,  1863  for  300,000  men; 
this  time  to  serve  for  three  years 
or  the  duration  of  the  war.  Then, 
on  July  18,  1864  the  first  proclama- 
tion on  record  in  the  National 
Archives  ordering  compulsory  serv- 
ice. It  called  for  half  a  million  men 
and  ordered  a  draft  if  the  quota 
was  not  filled. 


A  Lincoln  Emancipation  Pen  Is  Found 


One-Cent  Steel  Point  Used 
in  First  Proclamation 
Stored    for    75  Years 


By  Horace  Green 

Its  box  wrapped  in  tissue, paper, 
which  again  is,  contained  within 
several  envelopes!  the  pen  with  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  first 
Emancipation  Proclamation  has  been 
discovered,,  after  being  stored  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  a 
bank  vault.  This  first  proclamation,  a 
"trial  balloon,"  freed  the  slaves  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  dace 
of  April  14,  1862,  and  was  kept  in 
Lincoln's  pocket  for  several  days  in 
order  that  two  sickly  '  old  slaves, 
then  in  the'  district,  might  first  get 
back  to  Kentucky  with  their  owner, 
Governor  Wickliff. 

The  qn^-ceht  steel  pen— such'  as 
might  have  been  used  in  any  red 
school  house  of  the  last  generation 
—bears  the  name  of  R.  Bainbridge 
&'  Co.,  New  York,  and  is  encased  in 
a  mahogany  box  bearing  on  top  in 
gilt  letters  the  words  "The  Pen  of 
Liberty."  'A  magnifying  glass  reveals 
that  the  long  cedar  holder' was  made 
by  a  French 'flrm,  Blanzy,  Pdure  et 


Cie.  The  evidence  is  it  was  given  at 
the  time  of  signing  to  Ohio's  Civil 
War  Governor,  later  Senator;  Ben- 
jamin P.  Wade,  through  whom  it 
came  by  descent  to  the  writer.  The 
writer  discovered  the  box  in  a 
dilapidated  brown  suit  case  '  (tied 
with  heavy  cords)  containing  also 
family  letters  and  worthless  con- 
tracts.1 

Unusual  circumstances  surround- 
ed the  signing  of  this  first  Emanci- 
pation document.  As  generally 
known,  the  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  signed  Sept.  22, 
1862,  five  days  after  Lee  had  been 
driven  out  of  Maryland  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Antletam. 

Previously  in  April,  1862,  Congress 
had  passed'  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of '  Columbia.  This 
was  the  bill  signed  by  the  recently 
discovered'  pen.  According  t6  an 
entry  in  his  diary  April  14,  1862, 
Senator  Orville  H.  Browning,  an  old 
Illinois  friend  and  neighbor  of 
Lincoln's,  took  the  bill  over  to  the 
White  House  that  night.  Lincoln 
signed  it  reluctantly,  saying  to 
Browning  that  it  should  have  been 
for  gradual  or  compensated  emanci- 
pation, which'  was  Lincoln'*  pet 


President  Gave  Souvenir 
to  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
Then  Governor  of  Ohio 


scheme.  Lincoln  then  said  he  would 
put  the  bill  in  his  pocket  for  a  few 
days. 

"Why"?  asked  Senator  Browning. 

Lincoln,  replied  that  families 
would  suddenly  be  deprived  of  cooks, 
stable  boys,  etc.,  and  slaves  would 
be  deprived  of  their  protectors. 
Furthermore,  Lincoln  said,  accord- 
ing to  Browning's  diary,  that  old 
Governor  Wickliff  had  two  family 
servants  with  him  who  were  sickly, 
and  who  would  not  be  benefited  by 
freedom,  and  wanted  time  to  re- 
move them  but  could  not  get  them 
out  of  the  city  until  Wednesday.  The 
governor  had  come  frankly  to  him 
and  asked  for  time.  He  added  that 
this  was  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

For  two  days  Lincoln  pocketed  the 
bill  until  Governor  Wickliff's  old 
slaves  could  get  back  to  Kentucky. 
Ostensibly  an  act  of  kindness,  this 
was  in  reality  a  political  move  to 
gain  favor  in  Kentucky. 

Senator  Wade  obtained  the  pen  at 
(Continued  on  page  3,  column  i) 
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BERNARD  E.  LARSON 

ATTORNEY     AND    COUNSELOR    AT  LAW 
IRONWOOD.  MICHIGAN 


September  7,  193S 


Llncolnia  REC"  21  19$ 

Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Company  Answered 


Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 
Dear  Sir: 


I  am  very  much  interested  in  knowing  the 
circumstances  under  which^and  the  place  that, 
Abe  Lincoln  wrote  his  speech  on  the  emancipation. 
It  has  been  rumored  it  was  written  on  a  boat  returning 
from  a  visit  to  one  of  the  armies. 

I  am  a  Lincoln  student  but  have  never 
run  across  this  in  my  reading.  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  this  information  if  you  have  it  on  file.  I  would 
sincerely  appreciate  it. 

I  enjoy  your  publications  very  much'  and 
hope  you  will  continue  the  same. 


BEL : SF 


Very  truly, 


September  22,  1938 


Mr.  '.lernard  p»  Larson, 
Ironiood,  Michigan 

My  dear  Mr.  Larson  j 

Apparently  your  informant  with 
respect  to  Lincoln'  e  writing  a  speech  on  a  "boat 
returning  from  a  visit  to  one  of  the  armies  has 
confused  the  traditional  story  of  the  writing  of 
the  Gsttysbu  rg  Address  on  the  train  on  the  way  to 
Gettysburg,    This,  of  course,  has  been  featured 
much  although  there  does  not  seem  to  he  any  truth 
in  it. with  respect  to  the  writing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  general  tradition 
is  that  part  of  it  was  written  in  the  office  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,    This  story 
has  been  widely  circulated  and  goes  into  some 
detail  about  the  writing  of  the  famous  "Emancipation, 

1  regret  I  cannot  help  you  further 
with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  either  one  of 
these  traditions. 

Very  truly  yours. 


LAW IBS 


Director 


That  First  Step  Toward  Freedom 


Mr.  Lincoln's  Proclamation:  The 
Story  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation^ by  Frank  Donovan  (Dodd, 
Mead.  146  pp.  $4).  suggests  that  our 
best  ideals  can  be  translated  into  ac- 
tion only  through  a  political  process 
which  is  usually  slow  and  often  sor- 
did. William  B.  Catton  is  co-author 
of  "Two  Roads  to  Sumter." 

By  WILLIAM  B.  CATTON 

MOST  Americans  develop  a  nodding 
acquaintance  in  school  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Thereafter,  unless  they 
directly  affect  us,  we  tend  to  put  these 
documents  conveniently  out  of  mind. 
This  is  unfortunate  but  understandable, 
since  as  a  guide  to  conduct  their  mes- 
sage is  apt  to  seem  irrelevant,  impos- 
sible, or  downright  embarrassing.  Yet 


they  are  crucially  important.  If  failure 
to  apply  them  honestly  should  become 
a  habit,  democracy's  essential  values 
would  be  lost,  quite  possibly  forever. 
The  darkest  stains  on  our  record  are 
there  because  we  temporarily  gave  pri- 
ority to  other  values,  and  on  the  two 
occasions  when  our  survival  as  a  co- 
hesive society  has  been  most  gravely 
threatened— a  century  ago,  and  again 
today— the  issue,  at  bottom,  was  how  to 
apply  extensively  principles  that  mean 
nothing  if  the  rights  they  confer  are  not 
universal. 

Sooner  or  later,  examination  of  these 
questions  must  involve  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whose  unassailable  claim  to  great- 
ness is  often  for  reasons  more  subtle 
and  complex  than  those  normally  in- 
voked. Frank  Donovan  has  provided 
such  an  examination  in  his  concise, 
well-written  study  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  The  book  includes  brief 
background  chapters  on  the  develop- 
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Abraham  Lincoln  signing  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation: a  Southern  view,  by  A.  J.  Volck,  1862. 


— Bettmnnn  Arckiv 


SR/August  1,  1964 


mcnt  ,i  American  Negro  slavery  from 
colonial  times,  the  controversy  over 
slavery  during  the  early  national  period, 
and  various  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  author  then  probes  in  more  detail 
Lincoln's  complex  attitudes  toward  race 
and  slavery,  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
drafting  and  issuing  of  the  famous 
Proclamation  in  1862-63,  and  the  final 
legalization  and  completion  of  the 
emancipation  process  by  Constitutional 
amendment  in  1865. 

Mr.  Donovan  is  at  pains  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  Lincoln  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  were  initially  pledged  to 
contain  but  not  abolish  slavery.  Except 
for  a  small  abolitionist  minority,  North- 
erners (including  Lincoln)  viewed  the 
Civil  War  as  a  battle  for  Union  rather 
than  freedom.  But  emancipation  senti- 
ment grew  as  the  conflict  proceeded; 
and  the  war,  with  an  irreversible  logic 
of  its  own,  began  to  destroy  slavery  al- 
most by  accident.  The  timing  and  scope 
of  the  Proclamation  largely  reflected 
political,  military,  and  diplomatic  con- 
siderations. In  spite  of  being  constantly 
denounced  by  abolitionists,  Lincoln  re- 
fused to  act  until  his  political  sense  in- 
dicated that  the  Union  war  effort  would 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
by  a  move  against  slavery.  Then,  and 
then  only,  did  he  proclaim  January  1, 
1863,  as  the  day  when  "all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  State  ...  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
then,  henceforward,  and  forever,  free." 

Since  the  Proclamation  was  deliber- 
ately applied  only  to  the  yet  uncon- 
quered  Confederacy,  it  actually  freed 
no  slaves  at  all.  Itj  significance,  the 
author  rightly  concludes,  was  as  an 
unmistakable  affirmation  of  intent:  "the 
decisive  step  which  led  to  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  human  bondage  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason— and  not 
because,  of  itself,  it  freed  the  slaves— it 
ranks  only  below  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  a  milestone  on  the  road 
to  freedom." 

This  is  a  thoughtful  and  timely  vol- 
ume. It  suggests,  for  instance,  that  our 
noblest  ideals  can  be  translated  into  ef- 
fective action  only  through  a  contra- 
dictory political  process  which  is  usually 
slow,  often  sordid,  and  consistently  less 
than  noble.  Lincoln's  greatness  lies  pre- 
cisely here;  his  eloquent  reaffirmation  of 
America's  highest  principles  was  com- 
bined with  a  deft  mastery  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  cumbersome  process  by 
which  ideals  approach  reality,  and  he 
recognized  that  ideals  and  process  are 
allies,  uneasy  but  inseparable.  More- 
over, emancipation  was  merely  one  step 
along  a  road  that  still  forks.  The  choice 
that  confronted  Lincoln's  generation 
confronts  our  own,  and  Lincoln,  as 
usual,  phrased  it  perfectly:  "We  can 
nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth." 


SR/  August  1.  1964 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  HISTORIAN: 
LINCOLN  AND  GEORGE  LIVERMORE 


Just  as  the  contemporary  interest  in  civil  rights  has 
had  its  effects  upon  living  historians,  guiding  them  to 
write  on  once  neglected  subjects,  so  an  earlier  era  of 
interest  in  civil  rights  had  its  effects  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  historical  research.  The  Civil  War  directed  the 
interests  of  George  Liver- 
more  (1809-1865),  a  frail  Massa- 
chusetts antiquarian  and  book 
collector,  to  the  subject  of  the 
"Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Republic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves, 
as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers." 
Some  of  the  things  that  Liver- 
more  discovered  by  careful  re- 
search in  the  published  writings 
of  the  founding  fathers  and  in 
the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
may  well  have  startled  members 
of  that  Society  present  when, 
on  August  14,  1862,  he  read  his 
paper  concerning  the  racial  atti- 
tudes of  that  first  generation  of 
Americans.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
discoveries  made  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  be  news  to  his- 
torical societies  today. 

Livermore's  Historical  Re- 
search, as  he  called  the  pub- 
lished version  of  the  paper  he 
read  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  Lincoln  students  be- 
cause Abraham  Lincoln  appar- 
ently read  Livermore's  pamphlet 
— and  at  a  critical  time.  Charles 
Sumner,  the  Republican  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  presented 
Lincoln  with  a  copy  of  Liver- 
more's Historical  Research  in 
November  of  1862.  The  pamphlet 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  in- 
fluenced Lincoln's  decision,  made 
between  the  issuance  of  the  pre- 
liminary Emancipation  Procla- 
mation on  September  22,  1862 
and  the  official  promulgation  of 
the  Proclamation  on  January  1, 
1863,  to  include  a  paragraph  en- 
dorsing the  use  of  former  slaves 
as  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  consulted 
Charles  Sumner  about  the  final 
version  of  the  Proclamation  on 
Christmas  Day,  1862.  It  is  also 
added  support  by  the  story  that 
George  Livermore  had  Sumner 
give  Lincoln  a  gold  pen  to  sign 
the  Proclamation  which  was  re- 
turned to  Livermore  as  a  keep- 
sake of  the  momentous  his- 
torical   event.    In   the  editor's 
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Livermore  read  his  paper  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  on  August  14,  1862.  He 
printed  it  at  his  own  expense  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution as  a  paper  read  before  the  Society.  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  Lin- 
coln Library  and  Museum's  copy  is  a  third  edition 
published  for  the  New  England  Loyal  Publication 
Society  in  1863  by  A.  Williams  and  Company. 
The  New  England  Loyal  Publication  Society  was 
the  Boston  counterpart  of  the  Loyal  Publication 
Society  located  in  New  York  City.  The  Boston 
society  printed  broadsides  mostly,  rarely  publish- 
ing pamphlets  as  the  New  York  society  did.  How- 
ever, John  Murray  Forbes,  the  wealthy  Boston 
merchant  who  founded  the  New  England  group, 
was  especially  interested  in  the  raising  of  black 
regiments ;  perhaps  his  interest  helps  explain 
their  publishing  Livermore's  pamphlet. 


opinion,  the  story  is  made  even  more  plausible  by  the 
nature  of  Livermore's  pamphlet  itself. 

Livermore's  pamphlet  had  two  parts.  The  first  was 
concerned  with  the  subject,  "Negroes  as  Slaves  and  as  Citi- 
zens," and  consisted  of  lengthy  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  founding  fathers 
loosely  strung  together  by  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  brief  com- 
ments by  Livermore.  But  Liver- 
more was  no  antiquarian,  for  he 
wrote  about  the  past  in  order  to 
influence  the  present  and  future : 
In  this  time  of  our  country's 
trial,  when  its  Constitution, 
and  even  its  continued  na- 
tional existence,  is  in  peril, 
and  the  people  are  beginning 
to  be  aroused  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  done, 
all  other  subjects  dwindle  into 
comparative  insignificance. 
Loyal  men,  of  every  calling  in 
life,  are  laying  aside  their 
chosen  and  accustomed  private 
pursuits,  and  devoting  them- 
selves, heart  and  hand,  to  the 
common  cause.  As  true  patri- 
ots, then,  we,  members  of  the 
MASSACHUSETTS  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY,  should 
do  something  more  than  com- 
ply, as  good  citizens,  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws:  we 
must  study,  in  the  light  of 
history,  and  by  the  traditions 
of  those  who  originally 
founded  and  at  first  adminis- 
tered the  Government,  the 
fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  was  based,  and  the 
paramount  objects  for  which 
it  was  established.  Having 
done  this,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  us  to  offer  the  results  of 
our  historical  researches  to 
others  not  having  the  leisure 
or  the  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves. 
Thus,  although  the  pamphlet 
was  ladened  with  long  extracts 
from  original  documents,  it 
was  really  a  tract  for  the  times. 
Nor  did  Livermore  hide  behind 
historical  objectivity:  he  said  he 
was  trying  "to  , ascertain  who 
have  been  unfaithful  to  the 
'compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,' and  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Union  was  based,  and 
for  which  the  Government  was 
established."    In   other  words, 
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Livermore  was  researching-  who  was  to  blame  for  the 
Civil  War. 

The  first  section  was  therefore  a  commonplace,  if  at 
times  artful,  attempt  to  line  the  founding  fathers  up  on 
the  side  of  the  North.  Livermore  began  by  refuting  the 
contentions  of  the  president  of  the  Confederacy  with  the 
words  of  its  vice-president,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Jefferson  Davis  had  claimed  that  the  North  was  unfaith- 
ful to  the  original  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Stephens  had  justified  secession  on  other  grounds: 

The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  .  .  .  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
old  Constitution,  ivere,  that  the  enslavement  of  the 
African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that 
it  ivas  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  pol- 
itically. It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal 
with;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day 
was,  that,  somehow  or  other  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
the  institution  would  be  evanescent,  and  pass  away. 
This  idea,  though  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time.  The  Constitution, 
it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the 
institution  while  it  should  last;  and  hence  no  argu- 
ment can  be  justly  used  against  the  constitutional 
guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  however,  were  funda- 
mentally wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of 
equality  of  races.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy 
foundation;  and  the  idea  of  a  government  built  upon 
it, — when  the  "storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell." 

Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the 
opposite  ideas.    Its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner- 
stone rests,  upon  the  great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not 
equal  to  the  white  man;  that  slavery,  subordination  to 
the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition. 
This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great  physical,  philo- 
sophical, and  moral  truth. 
Having  contradicted  the  Confederate  president  through 
the  words  of  the  Confederate  vice-president,  Livermore 
went  on  in  the  first  section  to  document  Stephens's  as- 
sumption that  the  ideals  of  the  Confederacy  represented 
a  radical  break  with  the  opinions  of  the  founding  fathers. 

What  followed  was  a  fairly  conventional  documentation 
of  the  case  for  the  founding  fathers'  having  thought 
slavery  a  moral  evil  that  should  be  put  on  the  road  to 
ultimate  extinction  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  cases  al- 
ways relied  heavily  upon  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  Livermore  termed 
"The  primal  American  Magna  Charta,"  and  attempting 
to  explain  the  Constitution  away.  The  latter  argument 
depended  on  emphasizing  that,  as  Livermore  construed 
the  preamble,  "It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 

securing  liberty  "  It  stressed  also  that  the  document 

did  "not  permit  the  word  'slave'  anywhere  to  tarnish  its 
text." 

The  argument  relied  heavily  as  well  on  the  opinions 
that  some  of  the  men  present  at  the  constitutional  con- 
vention expressed  outside  the  document.  Livermore  could 
quote  Northerners  and  Southerners  alike  on  this  ques- 
tion. Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  a  friend  as  early 
as  1773: 

I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a  dis- 
position to  abolish  slavery  prevails  in  North  America; 
that  many  of  the  Pennsylvanians  bave  set  their  slaves 
at  liberty;  and  that  even  the  Virginia  Assembly  have 
petitioned  the  king  for  permission  to  make  a  law  for 
preventing  the  importation  of  more  into  that  Colony. 
This  request,  however,  will  probably  not  be  granted, 
as  their  former  laws  of  that  kind  have  always  been 
repealed,  and  as  the  interests  of  a  few  merchants  here 
has   more    weight   with    Government   than    that  of 
thousands  at  a  distance. 
When  he  quoted  George  Washington,  Livermore  not  only 
rested  his  case  on  the  father  of  his  country  but  on  a 
prominent  Virginian  and  slaveholder.    Despite  his  eco- 
nomic stake  in  the  institution,  Washington  thought  that 
slavery  should  and  would  soon  be  abolished : 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  from  these  observations 
that  it  is  my  wish  to  hold  the  unhappy  people,  who  are 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  in  slavery.  I  can  only  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sin- 
cerely than  I  do  to  see  some  plan  adopted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  it:  but  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual 
mode  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by 


legislative  authority;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage 
will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting.  [Washington  to 
Robert  Morris,  April  12,  1786.] 

The  present  prices  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania  are 
higher  than  they  are  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  al- 
though they  are  not  of  superior  quality;  [among  other 
reasons]  because  there  are  laws  here  for  the  gradua 
[sic]  abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither  of  the  two 
States  above  mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  they  must  have,  and  at 
a  period  not  remote.  [Washington  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
December  11,  1796.] 
To  Washington  and  Franklin,  Livermore  added  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Jay,  Christopher  Gads- 
den, Henry  Laurens,  and  others;  yet  one  stubborn  fact 
remained :  "But  still,  in  three  separate  clauses,  the  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery  ..."  When 
talking  about  the  Constitution,  Livermore  had  ultimately 
to  rely  on  things  extra-constitutional,  like  "spirit": 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  .  .  .  the  common  sentiment, 
in  the  Convention  and  throughout  the  country,  was, 
that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  fairly 
interpreted   and  faithfully   applied,   afforded  a  full 
guaranty  of  universal  freedom  throughout  the  Union 
at  no  distant  day.  The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was 
put  into  the  preamble  in  no  equivocal  language,  and 
for  no  doubtful  purpose.  It  was  "TO  SECURE  LIB- 
ERTY," and  not  to  protect  slavery  .... 
I  say  that  the  above  was  a  conventional  argument,  for 
it   could   be   found   in   many   ante-bellum  anti-slavery 
speeches.  In  fact,  one  can  find  Abraham  Lincoln  using 
a  very  similar  argument  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  1860. 
This,  as  much  as  anything  else,  makes  the  case  for  Liver- 
more's  influence  on  Lincoln  convincing:  Livermore's  was 
just  the  sort  of  argument  that  Lincoln  himself  might 
have  used. 

In  the  Cooper  Institute  address,  Lincoln  attempted  to 
turn  the  tables  on  Stephen  Douglas,  who  always  pro- 
fessed to  abide  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Lincoln  said  he  fully  endorsed  Douglas's  assertion  that, 
"Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now."  I^e  went  on  to  argue  that, 
contrary  to  Douglas's  belief,  this  dictated  federal  control 
of  slavery  in  the  territories.  First  he  showed  that  twenty- 
three  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who  signed  the  Constitution 
were  on  record  as  having  supported  legislation  like  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  which  Congress  inter- 
fered with  slavery  in  the  territories.  He  argued,  just  as 
Livermore  had  by  quoting  Alexander  Stephens,  that  "We 
stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  'our  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live;'  while  you 
with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old 
policy,  and  insist  upon  submitting  something  new."  He 
pointed  out  "that  neither  the  word  'slave'  nor  'slavery'  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution." 

It  was  polemical  ground  that  Lincoln  had  trod  before, 
most  notably  in  his  speech  at  Peoria  in  1854.  There  he 
had  stressed  that  "the  sheet  anchor  of  American  repub- 
licanism" was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
statement  that  "the  just  powers  of  governments  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  He  had  in- 
terpreted the  Constitution  this  way: 

I  particularly  object  to  the  NEW  position  which  the 

avowed  principle  of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slavery 

in  the  body  politic. 

*  *  * 

I  object  to  it  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
eschewed,  and  rejected  it.  The  argument  of  "Ne- 
cessity" was  the  only  argument  they  ever  admitted  in 
favor  of  slavery;  and  so  far,  and  so  far  only  as  it  car- 
ried them,  did  they  ever  go.  They  found  the  institution 
existing  among  us,  which  they  could  not  help;  and  they 
cast  blame  upon  the  British  King  for  having  permitted 
its  introduction.  BEFORE  the  constitution,  they  pro- 
hibited its  introduction  into  the  north-western  Terri- 
tory— the  only  country  we  owned,  then  free  from  it. 
AT  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  they 
forebore  to  so  much  as  mention  the  word  "slave"  or 
"slavery"  in  the  whole  instrument.  In  the  provision 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  the  slave  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"PERSON  HELD  TO  SERVICE  OR  LABOR."  In  that 
prohibiting  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  for 
twenty  years,  that  trade  is  spoken  of  as  "The  migra- 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  commemorative  broadside  published  by  F.  G.  Renesch  of  Chicago  in  1919  invoked  the  memory  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  linked  it  to  the  achievements  of  the  American  Negro  since  Lincoln's 
time.  Of  particular  interest,  of  course,  is  the  reference  to  black  soldiers  in  World  War  I.  The  two  faces 
flanking  Lincoln  are  those  of  officers  of  the  370th  United  States  Infantry  Regiment  (formerly  the 
Eighth  Illinois),  the  only  regiment  in  the  United  States  Army  with  black  officers  from  the  highest 
to  lowest  ranks  called  into  service  in  World  War  I.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  was  the  highest  ranking 
Negro  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Frederick  Douglass  was  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln's  and  a 
black  abolitionist.  Paul  Dunbar  (1872-1906)  was  a  black  poet  and  novelist  who  won  wide  critical  acclaim 
before  World  War  I.  His  father,  an  escaped  slave,  enlisted  in  the  55th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  a  black 
regiment  that  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Appropriately  for  the  spirit  of  Lincoln's  thought,  he  is  pictured 
holding  a  document  with  words  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  written  on  it. 


tion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
NOW  EXISTING,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,"  &c. 
These  are  the  only  provisions  alluding  to  slavery.  Thus, 
the  thing  is  hid  away,  in  the  constitution,  just  as  an 
afflicted  man  hides  away  a  wen  or  a  cancer,  which  he 
dares  not  cut  out  at  once,  lest  he  bleed  to  death;  with 
the  promise,  nevertheless,  that  the  cutting  may  begin 
at  the  end  of  a  given  time.  [Roy  Basler,  ed.,  The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1953),  II,  274.] 
Reading  Livermore's  pamphlet  is  almost  like  reading  the 
notes  for  a  Lincoln  speech. 

Though  the  argument  was  scholarly  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  original  presentation  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  power  in  Washington,  Livermore's  Historical 
Research  was  not  an  historical  apology  for  past  govern- 
mental measures — however  much  it  may  sound  like  one. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  carefully  structured  argument 
for  change,  some  would  have  said  for  revolutionary 
change.  When  Livermore  first  read  his  paper  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Lincoln  administration  would  take  any 
measures  at  all  to  affect  the  institution  of  slavery. 

It  was  even  less  clear  at  the  time  whether  free  blacks 
would  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  August  4,  1862,  Lincoln 
had  told  a  delegation  from  Indiana  offering  two  regiments 
of  black  soldiers  for  the  Northern  armies  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  enlist  blacks,  because  such  action  "would  turn 


50,000  bayonets  from  the  loyal  Border  States  against  us 
that  were  for  us."  By  January  1,  1863,  though,  Lincoln 
was  ready;  he  tacked  on  to  the  official  Emancipation 
Proclamation  issued  that  day  this  declaration:  "And  I 
further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of 
suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service 
of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations 
and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  paid 
service."  In  between,  Lincoln  had  apparently  read  Liver- 
more's pamphlet. 

As  Benjamin  Quarles  describes  it  in  Lincoln  and  the 
Negro  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962), 
Charles  Sumner  sent  Livermore's  pamphlet  to  Lincoln  in 
November.  Sumner  wrote  another  correspondent  that  the 
pamphlet  had  interested  Lincoln.  On  December  24,  1862, 
Lincoln  apparently  told  Sumner  that  he  had  mislaid 
Livermore's  pamphlet,  and  Sumner  gave  him  his  own 
copy  on  Christmas  Day.  At  the  time,  Lincoln  was  work- 
ing with  Sumner  on  the  wording  of  the  official  proclama- 
tion. Moreover,  Brown  University  owns  a  copy  of  Liver- 
more's Historical  Research,  inscribed  by  the  author  to 
the  President. 

The  second  part  of  Livermore's  pamphlet  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  "Negroes  as  Soldiers."  The  approach  to  this 
subject  was  the  same  as  that  taken  in  the  first  part  of 
the  pamphlet,  but  the  territory  was  not  nearly  so  fam- 
iliar. In  fact,  Livermore  was  probably  doing  pioneer  re- 
search in  this  field : 

A  question  of  much  importance  is  presented  to  our 
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National  Government  at  this  time  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  negroes  as  soldiers.  Those  on  whom  de- 
volves the  responsibility  of  suppressing  this  monstrous 
Rebellion,  must  ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  de- 
cide the  matter.  In  their  decision,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  usage  and  experience, 
in  this  respect,  of  those  who  directed  our  military 
affairs  in  the  war  of  Independence,  as  well  as  by  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  effect  of  their  action  on 
our  loyal  soldiers,  and  on  the  armed  traitors  who  are 
arrayed  against  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  President,  on  whom,  more 
than  on  all  others,  rests  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
final  step  in  this  direction,  should  pause  a  while  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  allow  public 
opinion  to  shape  itself  more  distinctly,  that  his  decision, 
when  made,  shall  have  from  the  Nation  a  cordial  and 
general  support. 
Thus  did  Livermore  rather  gingerly  approach  the  prob- 
lem, duly  noting  Lincoln's  stated  objections,  but  address- 
ing himself  to  another  argument  in  a  form  that  he  per- 
haps knew  Lincoln,  who  professed  to  "love  the  sentiments 
of  those  old-time  men,"  would  find  compelling. 

As  in  the  first  part,  Livermore  had  to  sidestep  some 
official  policies  and  legal  enactments,  and  he  even  found 
"an  historic  parallel"  in  this:  "It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
that  what  has  caused  so  much  complaint  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  civil  war — the  apparently  vacillating 
action  and  unsettled  policy  of  the  administration  and 
the  army  with  regard  to  the  use  of  negroes  as  soldiers — 
is  not  without  a  precedent  ...  in  the  annals  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War."  Negroes  were  officially  barred  from  the 
Continental  army  by  this  resolution  early  in  the  conflict: 
The  officers  are  to  be  careful  not  to  enlist  any  person 
suspected   of  being   unfriendly   to   the    liberties  of 
America,  or  any  abandoned  vagabond,  to  whom  all 
causes  and  countries  are  equal  and  alike  indifferent. 
The  rights  of  mankind  and  the  freedom  of  America 
will  have  numbers  sufficient  to  support  them,  without 
resorting  to  such  wretched  assistance.  Let  those  who 
wish  to  put  shackles  upon  freemen  fill  their  ranks  with 
such  miscreants,  and  place  their  confidence  in  them. 
Neither  negroes,  boys  unable  to  bear  arms,  nor  old  men 
unfit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  are  to 
be  enlisted. 

George  Washington  came  to  the  black  soldiers' — and  in- 
directly to  Livermore's — rescue  by  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  on  December  31,  1775: 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  the  free  negroes 
who  have  served  in  this  army  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
at  being  discarded.  As  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  may  seek  employ  in  the  Ministerial  Army,  I  have 
presumed  to  depart  from  the  resolution  respecting 
them,  and  have  given  license  for  their  being  enlisted. 
If  this  is  disapproved  of  by  Congress,  I  will  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

A  meeting  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Continental  army 
also  resolved  to  exclude  blacks  from  enlistment,  but  in 
regard  to  free  Negroes  this  was  ignored,  apparently. 
Congress  decided  in  Washington's  favor  on  January  16, 
1776:  "That  the  free  negroes,  who  have  served  faithfully 
in  the  army  at  Cambridge,  may  be  re-enlisted  therein, 
but  no  others." 

More  important,  various  colonies  pursued  different  pol- 
icies in  regard  to  the  use  of  blacks  as  soldiers.  Some 
rewarded  slaves  who  enlisted  with  freedom.  In  Rhode 
Island,  for  example,  the  General  Assembly  in  February, 
1778, 

Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  able-bodied  negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian  man  slave,  in  this  State,  may  inlist 
into  either  of  the  said  two  battalions  to  serve  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain: 
that  every  slave  so  inlisting  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
receive  all  the  bounties,  wages,  and  encouragements 
allowed  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  any  soldier  in- 
listing  into  their  service. 

It  is  further  Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  slave 
so  inlisting  shall,  upon  his  passing  muster  before  Col. 
Christopher  Greene,  be  immediately  discharged  from 
the  service  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  be  absolutely 
FREE,  as  though  he  had  never  been  incumbered  with 


any  kind  of  servitude  or  slavery.    And  in  case  such 
slave  shall,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  be  rendered  un- 
able to  maintain  himself,  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  to 
his  master  or  mistress,  but  shall  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 
Livermore  also  documented  exciting  instances  of  black 
patriots  in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  from  the 
death  of  Crispus  Attucks  at  the  Boston  Massacre  to  the 
defense  of  Colonel  Greene  by  black  soldiers  at  Points 
Bridge,  New  York  in  May  of  1781. 

Everything,  of  course,  was  meant  as  a  lesson  for  the 
present.  "Two  or  three  incidents  in  the  earliest  conflicts 
with  the  British  troops,"  wrote  Livermore,  "will  show 
how  little  prejudice  there  was  against  negroes  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  how  ready  the  citizens 
generally  then  were,  not  only  to  secure  their  services  as 
fellow-soldiers,  but  to  honor  them  for  their  patriotism 
and  valor."  He  quoted  the  historian  George  Bancroft's 
assessment  of  the  place  of  the  blacks  in  the  Revolutionary 
experience : 

Nor  should  history  forget  to  record,  that  as  in  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  so  also  in  this  gallant  band  [at 
Bunker  Hill],  the  free  negroes  of  the  Colony  had  their 
representatives.  For  the  right  of  the  free  negroes  to 
bear  arms  in  the  public  defense  was,  at  that  day,  as 
little  disputed  in  New  England  as  their  other  rights. 
They  took  their  place,  not  in  a  separate  corps,  but 
in  their  ranks  with  the  white  man;  and  their  names 
may  be  read  on  the  pension-rolls  of  the  country,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

He  also  included  some  digs  at  the  South: 

Although  slavery  existed  throughout  the  country,  it 
is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  principal  opposition  to 
negro  soldiers  came  from  the  States  where  there  was 
the  least  hearty  and  efficient  support  of  the  principles 
of  Republican  Government,  and  the  least  ability  or  dis- 
position to  furnish  an  equal  or  fair  quota  of  white 
soldiers. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  contained  so  many 
Tories,  at  one  time,  that  it  was  supposed  the  British 
officers,  who  elsewhere  would,  by  proclamation,  free  all 
negroes  joining  the  Royal  Army,  might  hesitate  to 
meddle  with  them  in  these  Colonies,  lest  "the  king's 
friends"  should  suffer  thereby. 

Livermore's  historical  brief  perhaps  fell  a  bit  short 
of  its  mark.  In  the  Civil  War  Negroes  served  in  black 
units  and  most  often  with  white  commissioned  officers. 
Black  soldiers  at  first  received  ten  dollars  a  month,  three 
dollars  of  which  could  be  deducted  for  clothing;  the 
white  soldier  received  thirteen  dollars  a  month  plus 
clothing.  Eventually,  however,  Congress  equalized  the 
pay  of  black  and  white  soldiers. 

Probably  about  180,000  Negroes  served  as  soldiers 
(officially  called  "United  States  Colored  Troops")  in  the 
Civil  War.  They  were  used  for  scouting  in  cases  where 
they  knew  the  Southern  terrain  well  and  for  spying 
where  they  could  pass  as  slaves.  At  first  they  tended  to 
be  assigned  to  a  great  deal  of  garrison  duty.  Nonetheless, 
black  soldiers  saw  major  action  as  early  as  May  27,  1863, 
at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana.  They  carried  out  a  famous 
assault  at  Fort  Wagner  in  South  Carolina  on  July  18, 
1863,  and  fought  at  Petersburg.  In  all.  black  soldiers  par- 
ticipated in  250  actions  in  the  Civil  War.  More  than 
35,000  Negroes  died  of  disease  or  hostile  action  during 
the  war.  Although  most  black  troops  served  under  white 
officers,  about  one  hundred  Negroes  became  commis- 
sioned officers  during  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  regretted  his  decision  to  endorse  the  use  of  black 
soldiers  in  the  Union  forces,  a  use  which  he  termed  "very 
important,  if  not  indispensable,"  to  the  Union  cause. 
After  about  one  year's  trial  of  the  new  soldiers,  Lincoln 
could  say,  "So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they 
are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any." 

It  is  always  treacherous  ground  to  prove  that  a  book 
influenced  a  man;  it  is  hard  to  prove  even  that  someone 
read  a  book.  Still,  we  do  know  at  least  that  the  argument 
was  the  sort  that  might  have  appealed  to  Lincoln.  It 
was  the  sort  he  might  have  used  himself  had  he  had  to 
prepare  a  long  speech  justifying  the  clause  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  endorsing  the  use  of  blacks 
as  soldiers  in  the  Union  armies. 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  Slavery,  The  Civil  War,  the  senate,  Washington 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  District  of  Columbia  Emancipation  Act  into  law  on 
April  16, 1862,  a  step  heralded  by  abolitionists  across  the  country.  Never  before  had 
Congress  passed  a  measure  designed  to  destroy  slavery  in  a  place  where  it  was  already 
entrenched.  As  one  newspaper  put  it:  "The  actual  interest  at  stake  was  not  extensive  —  a 
citadel  never  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  the  territory  it  represents  —  but  the  principle 
involved  in  the  question  was  vital."  The  capital's  liberation  was,  Frederick  Douglass 
wrote,  "a  priceless  and  an  unspeakable  blessing"  for  those  it  freed  and  "the  first  great  step 
towards  that  righteousness  which  exalts  a  nation." 

Groundbreaking  as  it  was,  the  act  contained  some  provisions  that  look  peculiar  in  light  of 
later  developments.  The  law  provided  for  compensation  to  slave  owners  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union,  and  it  suggested  that  emancipated  slaves  might  benefit  from  leaving 
the  United  States  entirely.  It  appropriated  funds  for  these  purposes:  $1  million  to 
distribute  among  loyal  slave  owners  and  $100,000  to  support  freedpeople  who  wanted  to 
emigrate. 

Such  provisions  were  entirely  absent  from  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  issued  by 
Lincoln  just  eight  and  a  half  months  later,  and  from  the  13th  Amendment,  which  finally 
made  slavery  illegal  everywhere  when  it  was  ratified  in  December  1865.  What  changed?  A 
look  at  how  the  District  of  Columbia  Emancipation  Act  took  shape  in  the  Senate  reveals 
the  complexity  of  the  wartime  emancipation  debate. 

Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  first  introduced         Library  of  CongressSenator 
legislation  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  capital  in  mid-December    Henry  Wllson 
1861,  amid  a  national  scandal  about  the  incarceration  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  Washington 
jail.  Wilson  and  other  Republican  senators  believed  the  Constitution  gave  Congress 
virtually  unlimited  power  to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  Congress  was 
therefore  fully  within  its  rights  to  abolish  slavery  there,  even  if  it  could  not  touch  slavery 
in  the  states.  Indeed,  for  this  reason,  abolitionists  had  been  attacking  slavery  in  the 
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capital  for  decades,  arguing  that  it  was  an  embarrassment  and  an  insult  to  a  nation 
supposedly  devoted  to  human  dignity  and  equality. 

Even  among  those  who  favored  ending  slavery  in  the  capital,  however,  there  was 
considerable  disagreement  about  how  to  do  it.  Lincoln  had  weighed  in  on  the  matter 
several  times  before  becoming  president.  As  a  congressman  in  1849,  he  had  drafted 
legislation  for  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  would  be  gradual,  voluntary 
and  compensated.  Adults  would  remain  enslaved,  but  beginning  in  1850  all  children  born 
to  enslaved  mothers  would  be  free  and  subject  to  apprenticeship  to  their  owners.  Slave 
owners  would  be  compensated  at  market  value  for  those  liberated.  And  the  gradual 
emancipation  law  would  only  go  into  effect  if  the  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
approved  it.  Lincoln  believed  Congress  had  the  power  to  enact  abolition  in  the  capital 
without  voters'  consent,  he  reiterated  in  his  debates  with  Stephen  Douglas,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

Congress  never  debated  Lincoln's  emancipation  bill,  but  its  parameters  were  well  known 
in  1862  as  the  debate  over  Wilson's  bill  got  under  way.  Among  the  three  facets  of 
Lincoln's  proposal,  the  new  emancipation  bill  picked  up  only  one:  compensation.  The  bill 
mandated  a  presidentially  appointed  three-man  commission  to  hear  slaveowners'  claims 
for  compensation,  judge  their  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  assess  the  value  of  each  slave. 
Some  of  Wilson's  Republican  colleagues  complained  about  using  federal  funds  to  pay  for 
slaves;  Senator  Samuel  Pomeroy  of  Kansas  even  proposed  compensating  the  slaves 
themselves  for  unpaid  labor. 

But  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  found  a  way  forward,  pitching  the  measure 
not  as  compensation  but  as  ransom.  "From  time  immemorial  every  Government  has 
undertaken  to  ransom  its  subjects  from  captivity,"  he  said.  Just  as  the  federal  government 
had  ransomed  Americans  held  in  slavery  on  the  North  African  coast  in  the  late  18th 
century,  so  too  would  it  pay  for  the  release  of  the  slaves  of  the  capital. 

In  lengthy  speeches  in  late  March  and  early  April,  senators  marshaled  their  best 
arguments  for  and  against  the  emancipation  bill,  making  recourse  to  examples  from 
world  history  and  precedents  from  the  founding  fathers  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
Legislators  from  the  loyal  border  states  and  nascent  West  Virginia  adamantly  opposed 
the  measure.  They  had  no  love  for  slavery,  most  of  them  said,  but  they  felt  the  measure 
was  divisive,  damaging  to  the  tenuous  loyalist  movements  in  their  states  and  especially 
threatening  to  the  economic  and  social  order  of  nearby  Maryland. 
Senator  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky  insisted  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  capital.  Focused  on  the  Fifth  Amendment  -  which  prohibited  the 
government  from  taking  "private  property  ...  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation" 
-  Davis  argued  that  the  government  could  purchase  slaves  from  their  owners,  but  it  could 
not  turn  a  piece  of  property  into  a  free  person.  Even  if  it  could,  he  added,  the  bill  did  not 
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provide  for  "just  compensation"  because  it  limited  the  amount  that  owners  could  be 
compensated  for  each  slave. 

No  one  else  in  the  Senate  was  willing  to  go  to  such  lengths  to  defend  property  in  human 
beings,  and  no  one  seemed  to  agree  with  Davis  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  capital.  Democrats  and  moderate  Republicans  alike,  however,  cited 
Lincoln's  earlier  proposals  -  and  his  current  bid  to  persuade  the  border  slave  states  to 
find  their  own  way  toward  emancipation  -  as  they  insisted  that  the  emancipation  bill 
should  provide  for  gradual  emancipation  and  for  the  consent  of  local  voters.  Still,  a  solid 
core  of  Republicans  repeatedly  voted  down  such  suggestions.  Pomeroy  audaciously 
suggested  that  if  local  consent  was  necessary,  Congress  should  seek  it  from  all  district 
residents  over  age  21,  not  just  from  the  white  men  who  currently  composed  the 
electorate.  That  idea  got  nowhere,  but  neither  did  border  state  senators'  proposals  to  seek 
voters'  approval. 

The  only  substantive  amendment  to  Wilson's  bill  concerned  "colonization,"  or  the 
proposal  that  the  government  should  help  African  Americans  leave  the  United  States 
once  freed.  Davis  had  initially  introduced  the  issue,  arguing  that  all  persons  liberated  by 
the  act  be  required  to  emigrate.  But  Senator  James  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  offered  an 
alternative,  that  colonization  be  voluntary,  and  pressed  his  Republican  colleagues  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  the  idea.  Doolittle  rested  his  argument  on  no  less  a  figure  than  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  pointed  out,  had  believed 
that  blacks  and  whites  were  destined  to  live  separately;  that  people  of  African  descent 
would  prosper  in  the  tropics,  leaving  the  northern  climes  for  those  of  European  origin. 

Doolittle's  proposal  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  voluntary  colonization  received  little 
support  at  first,  but  as  the  debate  wore  on  and  Republican  newspapers  expressed  concern 
that  the  bill  was  too  radical,  several  senators  came  around.  Finally,  on  April  3,  the  Senate 
approved  Doolittle's  colonization  provision  and  then  went  on  to  pass  the  bill  itself. 


Colonization  had  not  been  part  of  Lincoln's  1849  proposal,  but  he  Reiated  Civil  War 

had  often  voiced  support  for  the  idea.  Lincoln  believed  all  people  Timeline 

were  entitled  to  certain  fundamental  rights.  At  the  same  time,  like  An  unfolding  history  of  the 

many  Americans  of  his  era,  he  believed  that  the  "races"  were  civil  War  with  photos  and 

separate  and  distinct  groups,  and  he  doubted  whether  different  articles  from  the  Times 

r  0      c  archive  and  ongoing 

races  could  live  peacefully  together  as  equals,  in  the  same  nation.  commentary  from  Disunion 


contributors. 
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The  colonization  measure  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Emancipation  Act  was  no  anomaly.  That  summer  Congress 
appropriated  an  additional  $500,000  for  the  colonization  of  African  Americans  freed 
during  the  war,  and  Lincoln  urged  a  delegation  of  black  men  from  Washington  to  help  the 
government  create  a  black  colony  on  the  Central  American  isthmus,  where  African 
Americans  would  work  in  the  coal  industry  and  enjoy  equal  rights  amid  a  racially  mixed 
population.  Lincoln  appointed  Pomeroy  to  oversee  the  project,  but  diplomatic  obstacles 
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proved  insurmountable.  Not  a  single  government-sponsored  ship  ever  set  sail  for  that 
region. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Emancipation  Act  (together  with  a  supplemental  act  passed 
three  months  later)  freed  about  3,100  people  held  in  bondage  in  the  capital.  Congress 
abolished  slavery  in  the  federal  territories  that  summer,  but  in  the  main,  it  was  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  that  would  drive  emancipation  in  the  coming  months.  Congress  and 
the  president  had  far  more  latitude  when  they  acted  in  the  name  of  military  necessity; 
besides,  there  were  only  so  many  places  where  the  federal  government  enjoyed  virtually 
unchallenged  jurisdiction  over  slavery. 

So  it  was  that  Congress  passed  legislation  instructing  army  officers  not  to  send  fugitives 
back  into  slavery  and,  later,  declared  that  all  fugitives  coming  into  Union  lines  were  free 
So  it  was,  also,  that  Lincoln  proclaimed  emancipation  in  his  capacity  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armed  forces,  leaving  questions  of  gradualism,  compensation  and  consent 
behind. 

Follow  Disunion  at  twitter.com/NYTcivilwar  or  join  us  on  Facebook. 

Sources:  Congressional  Globe;  Leonard  P.  Curry,  "Blueprint  for  Modem  America"; 
Michael  Burlingame,  "Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Life,"  vol.  1;  Kate  Masur,  "An  Example  for 
All  the  Land."  The  slaveholders'  petitions  for  compensation  have  been  preserved  in  the 
National  Archives  and  are  now  being  made  available  digitally  through  the  Civil  War 
Washington  Web  site. 
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All  the  Land:  Emancipation  and  the  Struggle  over  Equality  in  Washington,  D.C." 
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W  Man  Behind  Lincoln's 

EmancipatlUll  liUtLUMUu^ 

••Abundant  evidence  exists  to  show  that 
Bishop  Matthew '^J^^SJ^ 

.without  violating  the  Consti tut  ™  ° 
Pledffi  J'    Cldare6nceeIT^  W^f Siting 

covery  of  letters  and  papers  belonging  to 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  one  of  the  ar- 
dent pro-Union  Methodist  ministers  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Simpson  went  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
John    Lanahan    to    the   White    House  on 
AprH    o.  -  imi.    when,  -after   the  c«wnrt 
meeting  of  that  week,  he  boldly  told  the 
President  that  he  would  have  to  get  rid  oi 
slavery  before  God  would  ever  let  hhn  win 
the  war.    Lincoln  from  his  youth  up  hated 
slavery  with  all  the  strength  o£  his  moral 
nature,    but    he   believed   that   neither  he 
ncr  the  government  nor  the  states  had  the 
power  to  interfere   with   it.     It   was  here 
when  the  Constitution  was  formed  and  was,;, 
therefore,  embedded  In  it. 
'"But  Simpson,  after  the  President  and 
Cabinet  had  given  assurances  that  they  had 
no  power  or   intention   to  interfere  with 
slavery,   convinced  the  President   that  he 
would  never  win  the  war  without  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves;  that  the  Constitution 
was  not  the  question;  when  the  Constitur 
tlon  was  up  off  Its  seat  fighting  for  its 
life,    self,-preservation    was   the    only  law. 
Lincoln   In  his  debates    with    Stephen  A. 
Douglas  admitted  the  constitutionality  of 
slavery  and  that  the  government  could  not 
constitutionally  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion; but  he  emancipated  the  slaves. 

"Somebody  must  have  shown  him.  The 
man  who  brought  him  to  that  decision  was 
the  'power  oehlnd  the  throne."  '* 


150  years  ago,  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  decreed  an  end  to 
slavery  in  Confederate-held  territory 


On  July  20, 1862,  John  Hay,  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  predicted  in  a  letter 
that  the  president  "wilt  i 
slavery  much  longer."  Two  days  later, 
Lincoln,  wearing  his  familiar  dark 
frock  coat  and  speaking  in  measured 
tones,  convened  his  cabinet  in  his 
cramped  White  House  office,  upstairs 
in  the  East  Wing-  He  had,  he  said, 
"dwelt  much  and  long  on  the  subject" 
of  slavery.  Lincoln  then  read  aloud  a 
325-word  first  draft  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  intended  to  free 
slaves  in  Confederate  areas  not  under 
United  States  authority. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  stated  that  he  would  give  the 
measure  his  "cordial  support."  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Henry  Seward, 
however,  advised  delay  until  a  "more 
auspicious  period"  when  demonstra- 
ble momentum  on  the  battlefield  had 
been  achieved  by  the  Union. 

Lincoln  concurred,  awaiting  a  pro- 


by  Louis  P.  Masur 


pitious  moment  to  announce  his  de- 

and  continuing  1 
document.  At  noon  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  Lincoln  again  gathered  the 
cabinet  at  the  White  House.  Union 
troops  had  stopped  the  Confederate 
Army  advance  into  Maryland  at  the 
Battle  of  Antietam  on  September  17. 
The  president  saw  that  he  now  oper- 
ated from  a  position  of  greater  strength. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles 
later  observed  that  Lincoln  "remarked 
that  he  had  made  a  vow,  a  covenant, 
that  if  God  gave  us  the  victory ...  it 
was  his  duty  to  move  forward  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation." 

The  meeting  soon  adjourned,  and 
the  preliminary  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  issued  that  day.  "It  is  my 
last  trump  card,  Judge."  he  told  his 
supporter  Edwards  Pierrepont,  a  New 
York  attorney  and  jurist.  'Tf  that  don't 
do,  we  must  give  up." 

One  hundred-fifty  years  later,  three 
numinous  artifacts  associated  with  the 
epochal  event  have  been  photographed 
together  for  the  first  time.  An  inkwell— 
;  Lccording  to  the  claims  of  a  Union  offi- 
cer, Mai  Thomas  T.  Eckert  used  by  Lin- 
coln to  work  on  "an  order  giving 
freedom  to  the  slaves  of  the  South"  as 
the  president  sat  awaiting  news  in  the 
telegraph  room  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment—is in  the  collections  of  the  Smith- 


National  Treasure 
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sonian  National  Museum  of  American 
History.  The  first  draft  of  the  Proclama- 
tion resides  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
And  the  pen  with  which  Lincoln  signed 
the  final  document  belongs  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society. 

Yet  even  when  Lincoln  acted  decisively 
on  September  22,  he  announced  that  he 
would  sign  the  act  only  100  days  hence, 
affording  additional  time  for  the  North- 
ern public  to  prepare  for  his  shift  in 
policy.  The  Writ'  York  Times  opined  that 
"There  has  been  no  more  far  reaching 


document  ever  issued  since  the  foun- 
dation of  this  government"  The  Illinois 
State  Register  in  Springfield,  Lincoln's 
hometown,  warned  darkly  of  "the  setting 
aside  of  our  national  Constitution,  and, 
in  all  human  probability,  the  permanent 
disruption  of  the  republic." 

One  of  the  weightiest  questions  was 
whether  significant  numbers  of  Union 
soldiers  would  refuse  to  fight  in  a  war 
whose  purpose  was  now  not  only  to 
preserve  the  Union  but  also  to  end 
slavery.  "How  Will  the  Army  Like  the 


Proclamation?"  trumpeted  a  headline 
in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Yet  the  Army 
would  stand  firm. 

Duringthat  100-day  interlude,  Lin- 
coln's own  thinking  evolved.  He  made 
alterations  in  the  document  that  in- 
cluded striking  out  language  advocat- 
ing colonization  of  former  slaves  to 
Africa  or  Central  America.  He  opened 
the  ranks  of  the  Army  to  blacks,  who 
until  then  had  served  only  in  the  Navy. 
Lincoln  also  added  a  line  that  reflected 
Ins  deepest  convictions.  The  Procla- 


ON  view  NOW:  Inkwell  used  by  Lincoln, 
in  the  National  Museum  of  African 
American  History  and  Culture/Nationat 
Museum  of  American  History  show, 
"Changing  Amerlca";the  Proclamation 
draft  at  the  Library  of  Congress's 
"The  Civil  War  in  America";  and  Lincoln's 
pen  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society's  "Forever  Free." 

mation,  he  said,  was  "sincerely  believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice." 

The  edict,  says  NMAH  curator  Har- 
ry Rubenstein,  "transforms  the  nation. 
Lincoln  recognized  it  and  everybody 
at  the  moment  recognized  it.  We  were 
a  slave  society,  whether  you  were  in 
the  North ortheSouth.Following this, 
there  was  no  goingback." 

When  the  moment  arrived  for  signing 
the  Proclamation-on  January  1, 1863— 
Lincoln's  schedule  had  already  been 
crowded.  His  New  Year's  reception  had 
begun  at  11  a.m.  For  three  hours,  the 
president  greeted  officers,  diplomats, 
politicians  and  the  public.  Only  then 
did  he  return  to  his  study.  But  as  he 
reached  for  his  steel  pen,  his  hand  trem- 
bled. Almost  imperceptibly,  Lincoln 
hesitated.  "Three  hours  of  hand-shaking 
is  not  calculated  to  improve  a  man's 
chirography,"  he  said  later  that  evening. 
He  certainly  did  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  his  signature  might  appear 
tremulous  because  he  harbored  uncer- 
tainty about  his  action.  Lincoln  calmed 
himself,  signed  his  name  with  a  steady 
hand,  looked  up,  and  said,  "That  will 
do."  Slaves  in  Confederate  areas  not 
under  Union  military  control  were  de- 
creed to  be  "forever  tree." 

Ultimately,  it  was  Lincoln  who  de- 
clared his  own  verdict  on  his  legacy 
when  he  affixed  his  signature  that  af- 
ternoon in  1863.  "I  never  in  my  life 
felt  more  certain  that  I  was  doing 
right,"  he  said,  "than  I  do  in  signing 
this  paper.  If  my  name  goes  into  history, 
it  will  be  for  this  act,  and  my  whole 
soul  is  in  it." 


Drawn  from  Lincoln's  Hundred  Days,  by  Louis 
Masur.  Cambridge,  Mass.-  Harvard  University 
Press  ©  2012  Louis  P  Masur 


The  Man  Behind  Lincoln's 

Emancipate)!  Fl'lU'lmtlJliP* 

••Abundant  evidence  exists  to  show  that 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  was  the  man 
who  convinced  President  Lincoln  that  he 
could  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
without  violating  the  Constitution  or  the 
pledges  he  had  given  in  his  first  inau- 
gural," says  Clarence  True  Wilson,  writing 
in  Current  History  Magazine  of  the  dis- 


covery of  letters  and  papers  belonging  to 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  one  of  the  ar- 
dent pro-Union  Methodist  ministers  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Simpson  went  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
John  Lanahan  to  the  White  House  on 
AprH  8, ;-  leei,  when, -  after  the  Ca»»tr>e* 
meeting  of  tha't  week,  he  boldly  told  the 
President  that  he  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
slavery  before  God  would  ever  let  him  win 
the  war.  Lincoln  from  his  youth  up  hated 
slavery  with  all  the  strength  of  his  moral 
nature,  but  he  believed  that  neither  he 
ncr  the  government  nor  the  states  had  the 
power  to  interfere  with  it.  It  was  here 
when  the  Constitution  was  formed  and  was, 
therefore,  embedded  in  It. 

"But  Simpson,  after  the  President  and 
Cabinet  had  given  assurances  that  they  had 
no  power  or  intention  to  interfere  with 
slavery,  convinced  the  President  that  he 
would  never  win  the  war  without  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves;  that  the  Constitution 
was  not  the  question;  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  up  off  Its  seat  fighting  for  its 
life,  self.-preservation  was  the  only  law. 
Lincoln  in  his  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  admitted  the  constitutionality  of 
slavery  and  that  the  government  could  not 
constitutionally  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion; but  he  emancipated  the  slaves. 

"Somebody  must  have  shown  him.  The 
man  who  brought  him  to  that  decision  was 
the  'power  behind  the  throne."  "    '  ^af*** 


